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ARTICLE I. 


INFLUENCE OF CEREBRAL ORGANIZATION ON RELIGIOUS OPINIONS AND 
BELIEF. 


(Ap paper read before the New York Phrenological Society, October 29th 1840, by 
v. T. J. Sawren, A. M.) 

The subject to which I invite the attention of the Phrenological Society 
on the present occasion, is one that, so far as I am acquainted, has hitherto 
attracted no considerable notice among phrenologists. Or if it has been 
otherwise—which from the nature of the subject is quite probable—still 
it has occupied, I believe, but a small space in phrenological writings. 
This circumstance, together with my limited acquaintance with the 
minutia of phrenological science, and also the almost infinite variety of 
facts to which my subject relates, and on which the true doctrine must 
rest, will justify only very moderate expectations on your part from my 
present undertaking. My subjectis, The influence of cerebral organ- 
ization on religious opinions and belief. 

I begin by saying, what almost every philosopher, and certainly every 
phrenologist, must acknowledge, that man is a religious being. That 
he is so, all history conspires to prove, all observation and experience 
concur to establish. Still it has not always been conceded that he is 
religious by nature. This important fact it was left to phrenology to 
demonstrate, by showing that his mental organization, or the develope- 
ment of the brain, as naturally and necessarily inclines him to religion 
more or less, as it does to the Love of Young, the exercise of Consci- 
entiousness, or Benevolence, of Destructiveness or Hope, or indeed to 
the manifestation of any of his mental or moral powers. Man is as 
much, and in the same way, a religious as he is a rational or social 
being. He exercises himself in some form of worship, not, as some 
have imagined, because God has made a revelation of his will, but 
because the Creator endowed him with the faculties necessary to consti- 
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tute him a religious and devotional being. Hence we find him every 
where—in all ages and all countries, and in every stage of moral and 
intellectual developement—breaking away from the visible and temporal 
by which he has been surrounded, and with which one part of his nature 
is intimately allied, and fixing his mind on some higher and spiritual 
power, existing, it may be, in some outward and material form, but still 
not the less spiritual, and henceforth falling down before that mysterious 
power and engaging in acts of religious adoration. 


It does not militate against the fact that man is a religious being, to 
say that his homage is frequently stupid and senseless, or that the deities 
whom he worships are the creatures of his own weak and sickly imagina- 
tion. ‘This proves not that man is naturally without religion, but that his 
intellectual and moral faculties are but feebly developed; nay, it rather 
shows how active the religious organs are in the rudeness and ignorance 
of savage life. When we contemplate the poor African, bowing down 
to his fetich, and bearing it about with him, feeling as safe under its 
magical guardianship as mighty Llium, or the still mightier Rome, did 
under the divine protection of their Palladium, we cannot fail, I think, 
of being impressed with the fact of an original superiority imparted to 
the religious over perhaps all the other faculties of the human mind. It 
tramples alike on our intellectual and moral powers, and sometimes 
exhibits man religious, but leaves him with few other tokens of his 
humanity. 

It has been remarked by Montesquieu, that “that law which, by 
impressing upon us the idea of a Creator, bears us towards him, is, 
among natural laws, the first in importance, though notin order. Man,” 
he adds, “in a state of Nature, possesses rather the faculty of knowing 
than knowledge itself. It is obvious that his first ideas could not be 
speculative. He would think of his preservation, before he sought for 
the source of his being.”” Now, however sound this may appear in 
theory, it is, I believe, a fact that no people have been found in a state so 
rude as to be destitute of religious notions ; and universal history will, I 
think, sustain me in the remark that the religious faculty attains as early 
a developement as any of our faculties. Montesquieu appeals for proof 
of this theory to a wild man found in the forests of Hanover and exhib- 
ited in Great Britain in the reign of George the First. But a wild man, 
living alone, without language, without any of the influences which modify 
the human charcter, is little better than an animal, and is by no means a 
specimen of man ina state of nature. Such a being possesses little, 
or rather manifests little, that is properly human. Manis a social being, 
and hence in society he is in a state of nature; but then he is also reli- 
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gious, and in the exercise of his religious faculties, he manifests truly, 
though in part, his natural state. 

This leads me to remark again, that they seem to me to err, who 
consider.man’s religious sentiments the gesult of mere intellectual powers. 
Washington Irving observes in his “* Life of Columbus,” that ‘ There 
are few beings so destitute of reflection, as not to be impressed with the 
idea of an over-ruling Deity—a nation of Atheists never existed.” We 
meet with the same mode of expression in many authors. They trace 
religion solely to our reasoning powers. Now if this were the true 
history of the religious sentiment, we should expect to find it exhibiting 
a developement, in nations and individuals, corresponding to the devel- 
opement of their intellect. But is this the fact?’ Do we find the rude 
and uncultivated, and those whose cerebral organization presents us with 
feeble reflective faculties, in a manner strangers to religion and religious 
exercises? nd is it true that the spirit of philosophy is peculiarly the 
spirit of devotion? We all know that this is not the case. We often 
see the most ignorant, those who are scarcely able to grapple with the 
most ordinary processes of reasoning, still very religious ; by casting an 
eye over the mass of the world, and calling to mind the characters of the 
respective people occupying its surface, we shall soon be convinced that 
religiousness and intellectual power are by no means inseparable; and 
that mental and moral degradation are not to be taken as even presump- 
tive proof of irreligion. If this be the fact, it must follow as anecessary 
consequence, that in strict accordance with the doctrines of phrenology, 
there is an organ or faculty whose peculiar or appropriate office is to 
manifest the religious sentiment; and such an organ do we believe 
Veneration to be. ; 

But Veneration, like all the other organs of the brain, seldom or never 
actsalone. Its manifestations will be modified more or less by the simul- 
taneous action of other faculties, exciting, restraining, guiding and con- 
trolling this, If this organ be fully developed, we may expect to see it 
manifesting itself and producing a religious character under whatever 
circumstances the individual possessing it may be placed. But, as Mr. 
Combe has well observed, it “« produces merely an emotion, and does 
not form ideas of the object to which it ought to be directed.”’ In Africa 
it would engage in the worship of a Fetich ; in Hindostan, of Vishnoo ; 
in ancient Persia, of the Sun, and in Christendom, of the God of Rev- 
elation. In all these cases it is the same faculty directed to different 
objects, as it happens to be guided by other faculties, or by the circum- 
stances by which it is surrounded. 

It is a question of some importance, whether religion is properly 
speaking the result of one faculty, Veneration for instance, or of several. 
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Spurzheim seems inclined to the latter hypothesis. ‘In my opinion,” 
says he, ‘the religious phenomena are the result of several faculties. 
Causality searches for a cause of every thing and every event. Individ- 
uality personifies the supreme! cause it arrives at; another faculty 
inspires admiration and wonder, and believes in some relationship between 
God and man; a third feeling inspires respect and reverence, and religion 
exists. It is strengthened by the feelings of Hope, Conscientiousness 
and Cautiousness.”” By this it would appear that Spurzheim traced 
religion ultimately to Causality. But how happens it then, that we meet 
with great religion where there is but little Causality? For my own 
part, I cannot avoid the conclusion, that we are all stimulated to worship, 
and perhaps at first even to believe in, a superior power, more by a 
conscious want of such a being or a feeling of dependence which drives 
us out of ourselves, than by any deductions of cool and logical reasoning. 
Indeed, it may generally be observed that man has believed and wor- 
shipped first, and afterwards attempted, as best he might, to support his 
faith by argument, Faith has preceded speculation, and Veneration has 
often been fully developed and active while the reflective faculties have 
slumbered on in the feebleness of infancy. Besides, might not a similar 
analysis to that adopted by Spurzheim, be applied to several other of 
our mental phenomena? And ceuld it not be shown with equal success 
that they also are the result of several faculties ? 

I entertain no doubt that several faculties, even more than those 
enumerated by Spurzheim, exercise their influence, and a mighty influ- 
ence too, over man’s religious feelings and opinions. Causality aids us 
in looking “through nature up to Nature’s God,”’ and combined with 
Individuality perhaps, presents us with a personal Supreme Being. 
Wonder, or Marvellousness, one of whose functions seems to be to 
bring within our grasp all that is supernatural, greatly aids in reconciling 
our other faculties to faith and religion. Hope also springs up to throw 
its magic power over the future, and to gild even “ the valley and shadow 
of death.” Ideality refines the gross objects of adoration and imparts 
an unseen ideal beauty to the being or beings whom we worship. Con- 
seientiousness tends to invest the recipients of our homage with equity 
and justice, and to make them morally venerable in our estimation; while 
Cautiousness awakes the sense of reverence or torturing fear by pointing 
us to him with whom we stand thus connected, and to whose mighty 
power we must submit. Benevolence, too, and Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, and perhaps some or all of our other faculties, senti- 
ments and propensities contribute their portions in forming our religious 
faith and guiding us in our religious services. 

But the several great families of the human race possess widely 
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different cerebral organizations, and also the various nations of the same 
family, and the various individuals of the same nation. In the midst of 
a general sameness there is an almost infinite diversity ; and the conse- 
quence is as the phrenologist could anticipate, there exists a correspond- 
ing diversity of religious opinions and belief. We observe that the 
object or objects of religious worship may be properly considered under 
several tolerably distinct classes corresponding generally, with the degree 
of mental and moral culture which their devotees have attained, or 
rather, perhaps, to the cerebral organization which they actually possess. 
All men are religious, even in a higher degree than they are intellectual; 
and hence it happens that they are not equally capable of conceiving 
the character of God, and they body forth to their weak minds beings 
in many respects like themselves. 

It is a doctrine of phrenology that Size, other things being equal, is 
the measure of power. If one organ in the brain be proportionally 
larger than the others, its manifestations will not only predominate, but 
the individual possessing it will exhibit a superior faculty, a facility for 
observing, comprehending and explaining whatever belongs to its appro- 
priate functions. He is, so to speak more at home, more the master of 
himself in that peculiar field, and it will exert a predominant influence 
over all the manifestations of his mind. It is so in matters of religion as 
well as in every other subject. Whenever an individual comes to con- 
template an object of worship as a personal being, he must conceive that 
being as posesssed of a character more or less distinctly marked. Now 
this conception is necessarily formed by the action of his various organs, 
and will be to some extent colored by them. ll true religion must be 
in some measure anthropomorphic, i. e. modelled after man’s own nature, 
for the simple reason that we cannot conceive of any personal being 
who is in all respects unlike ourselves, who has no community with 
human nature. The blind man can form no conception of colors, the 
deaf, none of sounds; and you discourse to them in vain, however 
eloquent your language or scientific your terms, of “the pomp and 
garniture of the fields,” of the ‘charms and power of music.” It would 
be equally so in relation to any intellectual or moral attribute. We 
cannot conceive what that might be in another of whose existence we are 
not conscious in ourselves. ‘Take away from man all Conscientiousness, 
all sense of justice, of right and wrong, and it is impossible to give him 
the slightest conception of the thing in the abstract or of the feeling in 
the bosom of his fellow being. In like manner if he possess the organ 
of Conscientiousness, and yet but feebly developed, his own sentiments 
will be proportionally feeble, and it will be difficult for him to conceive that 
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faculty in a keen and vigorous state in another. Hence it may be gen- 
erally observed that a man with Conscientiousness decidedly deficient 
can not be easily brought to acknowledge or even to understand its mani- 
festations in his neighbor. ‘The compunctions of conscience which one 
with a different organization exhibits, he ascribes to craft or womanish 
weakness. 

Now let such a person attempt to shadow forth to his own mind the 
attribute of divine justice, and should we not naturally expect that it 
would be but feebly drawn. For divine justice can be nothing to our 
conceptions but human justice freed from its imperfections and exalted 
to infinity. 

Take another example. What can we know of goodness, only as it 
exists in its germ in ourselves? If our Benevolence be fully developed, 
our conceptions of this attribute will be clear and constituent; but if, on 
the other hand, our organ of Benevolence be deficient, it will be propor- 
tionally difficult to conceive of it in any high degree of perfection. A 
man with feeble Benevolence himself, is not well qualified to appreciate 
the sentiment in another, and will be apt to ascribe any striking manifes- 
tation of it tosome other motive ; prudence Self-esteem, ove of Appro- 
bation, or something else. In his religious opinions and belief, the same 
influence will be felt. He may talk of the benevolence of God, but 
does he understand it well? He may praise the God of love and of all 
grace, but does he possess a vivid conception of this aspect of the divine 
character ? 

‘The same observation applies to all the other important organs which 
bear upon moral character, but-I will mention only Combativeness and 
Destructiveness. Will not he whose Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness is large, be more apt to regard the Deity as a jealous, angry being, 

eady to vindicate himself, and whose justice even will be tinged if it is 
not steeped in revenge and cruelty, than one whose organization is of a 
milder and more benevolent cast?’ Nay, may we not reasonably expect 
that imperfect man in conceiving of the Almighty, or of any god whom 
he worships, will contemplate him in some degree in his own moral 
likeness? Our views of him mustbe anthropomorphic. As he made us 
at the first in his own image and after his likeness, so we are compelled 
from the circumstances of our being, to conceive of Him somewhat in 
an intellectual and moral image, and after our likeness. And were our 
nature perfect, did we labor under no excesses or deficiences, we should 
be prepared to see him and know him as he is: And the thought, I 
hope, will not be regarded as out of place here, that in the person of 
Jesus Christ, we do actually behold the perfect human nature through 
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which alone the Deity could be fully manifested. Hence he is called 
with great propriety, “the image of God,” «the brightness of his glory 
and the express image of his person.” 

But what is true of our Savior in this respect, is not true of any man. 
Our organization is not abstractly perfect, however it may be adapted 
to our condition, and our conceptions of God necessarily partake mo: 
or less of the imperfections of our cerebral organization. 1 am apt 
consider the mind in its contemplations of the Deity, through the instru- 
mentality of cerebral organs, like a man inclosed ina room supplied 
with windows of various sizes and forms, and perhaps of various colors, 
through which alone he can look out and make himself acquainted with 
surrounding objects. In some directions he is highly favored, in others 
less so, and in others still, perhaps he is left to struggle with great disad- 
vantages. In one direction the medium of vision is broad and free, and 
the objects presented to it are seen in their true light, and their relative 
distances and proportions. In another direction, however, a part of ihe 
prospect is cut off by a jutting angle or an intercepting casement, and 
the unfortunate observer is apt to fill up the picture as besthe may. In 
another direction still, he enjoys the advantages of but a single pane, and 
that so dark that he sees men only as trees walking. Every object is 
dull or indistinct. In a fourth, his medium may be larger, but so imper- 
fect, so seamed and contorted, that nothing appears in its true shape and 
place. 

It is in this way I represent to myself the influence of the various 
organs of the brain. They are, if I may so speak, the windows of the 
mind. If they are well developed and active, we behold the objects 
embraced in the sphere of their functions clearly, and are capable of 
attaining and enjoying a vivid conception of them. If, on the other 
hand, they are feeble or deficient, if their action is sluggish or diseased, 
nothing can be expected but results corresponding with such a cause. 
The objects we contemplate through such organs must be seen feebly, 
or in some false and pretended way. 

The general doctrine to which these remarks seem to lead, is this, 
that cerebral organization exerts a constant and mighty influence over 
the religious opinions and belief of nations and individuals, and that it 
commonly impresses its peculiar character, to a greater or less extent, 
upon the outward form of every system of religious faith, and always 
upon the spirit of that system. 

Although this proposition is expressed with reference to the science 
of phrenology, it is worthy of observation that the fact that the various 
religions in the world correspond with the character and culture of the 
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people who embrace them, has been long noticed and acknowledged. I 
will here present you with an extract of a sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, at the so-called Bampton Lecture, by Joseph 
White, B. D., Arabic Professor in that University and one of his Majesty’s 
Preachers at Whitehall. It was preached in 1784. He says,— 

. “Though the existence of a Deity has been admitted, as well in the 
darkest as the most enlightened ages; and though it is equally supported 
by the testimony of tradition and the authority of reason, yet the 
ideas entertained of his attributes have been much diversified by various 
causes in the constitutions of men’s minds or in the circumstances of 
their situation. The northern nations, fierce and unpolished in their 
manners, -assailed by the severities of an inclement sky, and habituated 
to the contemplation of dreary wastes and rugged mountains, have 
arrayed their deities.in every terrible quality. Among the inhabitants 
of the east, whose tempers seem to be cast in a softer mould, and whose 
senses are accustomed to more delicate and more beautiful prospects of 
nature, the character of their Gods wear a lovlier aspect. The same 
propensity in the worshipper to assimilate the object of his worship to 
his own ruling passions, or his own favorite tenets may be traced through 
individuals and sects. ‘The God of the benevolent man, is in his con- 
templation, surrounded with the mild lustre of benevolence; the God of 
the malignant is seen only with frowns of displeasure, and armed with the 
thunderbolts of vengeance. In the Deity of Zeno we perceive much of 
the sullen dignity and harsh inflexibility in which the philosopher him- 
self placed the supreme good; and upon the same principles Epicurus 
ascribed to his gods that exemption from the solicitude of care, and the 
bustle of activity, which he represented as essential to happiness both 
human and divine.” 

I need not say before this audience how consonant these observations 
are with the principles of phrenology. ‘The author ascribes the diversity 
of ideas in relation to God which are so manifest throughout our race, to 
causes in part, at least, in the constitution of men’s minds, i. e. as we 
should express it, to the organization of the brain. In a work much 
older than the Bampton Lectures, entitled “« Causa Die, or an Apology 
for God,” written by an English physician, Dr. Burthogge, in 1675, I 
find an equally explicit acknowledgement of the influence of an individ- 
ual's mental and moral characteristics on his religious opinions. Dr. 
Burthogge had written a work entitled “ Divine Goodness explicated 
and vindicated from the exceptions of the Atheist.” This had been 
read and much admired by an English nobleman, who desired the Doe- 
tor to continue his labors so happily begun, and “ give an account how 
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it is consistent with Divine Goodness to inflict infinite and eternal 
punishments for finite trangressions.” ‘The Apology for God was 
written in answer to this request, and after stating what his lordship 
desired him to do, Dr. Burthogge says: «And here you will give me 
leave to awaken in your thoughts an observation, which you, no 
question, have made yourself long ago, that opinions and other motions 
of our minds, are as often the result of constitution and complexion, as 
of reason and judgment. For that consideration in a person of a tender, 
sensible and compassionate temper, (such as your own) is sufficient to 
account to any that reflects upon it, for the difficulty he may find his 
thoughts to make, to conceive it consistent with Divine Goodness that 
infinite and eternal punishments should be inflicted on the sinner, but f 
temporal and finite transgressions.” Here the Doctor ascribes to his 
lordship’s tender, sensible and compassionate temper, his difficulty in 
believing the doctrine of endless torments ; and he lays down the general 
proposition that our opinions and other motions of our minds are as often 
the result of constitution and complexion, (that is, as phrenologists 
would speak, of cerebral organization and temperament) as of reason and 
judgment. 

I shall not detain you with authorities from the phrenologists them- 
selves. ‘There are many expressions in their works which plainly 
indicate their sentiments on the subject, and which indeed must grow 
out of the general doctrines of the science. But is there any clear proof 
of the truth of the proposition which has been laid down, that cerebral 
organization exerts a constant and mighty influence upon religious 
opinions and belief; and that it commonly impresses its peculiar character 
to a greater or less degree upon the outward form of every system of 
religious faith and always upon the spirit of that system? 

The phrenologist cannot doubt for a moment that there is such proof, 
and that knowing a nation’s or an individual’s cerebral organization, he 
is in a manner prepared to anticipate what will be the character of its 
or his religion, and vice versa, that knowing the character of a religion, 
he is also prepared to judge with some degree of accuracy of the organ- 
ization of its devotees. Permit me, though not perhaps in the best order, 
to suggest here a case of the latter kind for your trial. 

You are all more or less acquainted with the old Scandinavian religion, 
oceupying the northwestern part of Europe, now divided into Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, including all the adjacent islands. ‘The Scandi- 
navian mythology is nearly if not quite as artificial, and exhibits almost 
as much philosophic thought, as the Grecian itself, and, to my own 
mind, it seems wrought up with nearly equal beauty. It is by no means 
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Alestitute of refinement, and possesses much that is tender and attractive. 
With the sterner and more fearful Deities it presents us with some who 
seem to belong to a softer and more susceptible age. ‘There was Lyna 
who kisses away the tear from the eye of the unfortunate, and who is 
the goddess of friendship and good faith—Siona awakens the first sweet 
feelings in the breasts of youths and maidens, and disposes them to 
mutual love. Loffna was endowed with the power of reconciling lovers 
who had been estranged from each other; while Wara presided over 
marriage and heard the vows and oaths of lovers. Is not this as fine as 
any thing of the kind in Grecian mythology? Nay, does it not surpass 
the amorous Venus and her mad-cap boy, that inveterate rogue with his 
bow and arrows ?—Odinias, the god of gods, Alfader the father of all, 
or, as some say, Walfader, the father of all, who fell in battle—he was 
the god of war—the Valkyrias are awful but yet beautiful beings, neither 
daughters of heaven nor hell, neither begotten by gods nor cradled in 
the lap of immortal mothers. They were the attendant maids of Odin, 
with helmets and mail, and mounted on fleet horses. Their office, among 
other things, was to conduct heroes to Valhalla, as their name signifies, 
they are the coursers of the slain. ‘The residence of the gods is Asgard, 
the fortress of heaven, whence the bridge Brefost or Rainbow leads to 
the earth. This bridge is guarded by Hamdal, a son of nine gigantic 
sisters. He sees as plainly by night as by day, and his ear is so acute 
that he hears the grass grow in the fields, and the wool upon the lambs. 
The fortress Asgard contains the palaces of the gods. ‘There is Vales- 
kialf, the silver palace of Odin, with all the divinities. In the centre of 
Asgard, is the valley of Ida, the hall of judgment. Here, too, was Glad- 
heim, the hall of joy; Wingolf, the palace of friendship and love, and 
Glason, the forest of golden trees. Valhalla was a separate palace, with 
groves and beautiful environs. Here was the abode of heroes who had 
fallen in battle. Life was passed in Valhalla in bloody war and riotou¢ 
revelry. Their amusements and happiness were of the following 
description. In the morning, the heroes of Valhalla all went out to 
conflict and engaged with each other in bloody battle until noon, when 
the trumpet sounded to call them to the feast. Immediately all wounds 
were healed, and in high spirits the warriors returned to the hall where 
a sumptuous feast was prepared, a principal dish of which was an enor- 
mous wild boar, which was placed upon the table every day. The 
Valkyrias served and poured their wine, which it has been said they 

\drank from the skulls of those they had slain in battle while on earth. 

Imperfect as this sketch of their religion is, it must suffice for the 
present. Now were I to ask you what was the probable or certain 
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cerebral developement of the Scandinavians, would you have much 
hesitation in replying? That they possessed a fairly developed intellec- 
tual region, is unquestionable. Their mythology and history show this. 
Their organ of Wonder was very active ; Ideality was not deficient, but 
imparted grace and beauty to several parts of their system. ‘Some of 
their propensities were, however, excessively large. Combativeness 
and Destructiveness were obviously predominant. Hence their Supreme 
God was a mere warrior, and their heaven was little else than a mighty 
battle field, and a hall of gluttony and drunkenness. In one respect it 
seems to have differed materially from the conceptions formed in warmer 
climates. Though it was ascene of bloodshed and riot, it was free from 
that licentiousness which diffused itself through the whole Grecian 
mythology, and infected even their highest gods. Amativeness was 
obviously less active among the Scandinavians than among the Indians 
of Asia, the Greeks or the Mahometans. 

I know of no skulls of the ancient Scandinavian race now in existence, 
or any means by which such inferences as these can either be proved or 
disproved. The history of that people, however, may tend to throw 
much light on the subject which to the phrenologists would be presump- 
tive proof, at least, that my conclusion is correct. They have been 
described as fierce and warlike, engaged in piratical expeditions, and 
owning sometimes large tracts of the neighboring country. In their 
manners they were severe, but still they were hospitable. Adultery and 
cowardice were the greatest crimes which they recognized. Hell was 
prepared chiefly indeed for the coward, as John Mason Good has said, 
‘‘ They had also their hell, but it was only for those who died at home, 
and who, as they taught, were immediately conveyed to it and tormented 
forever for their cowardice with hunger, thirst, and misery of every kind.” 
Their respect for females was very great. At the public festivals and. 
feasts, the women occupied the place of honor. Notwithstanding their 
warlike dispositions, they cultivated the highest respect for chastity. \ 
The women did not live apart from men, and the young women, we 
are told, might even receive into their apartments their relations, and 
indeed their future husbands. If during a journey, two individuals of 
different sexes, and unmarried, were obliged to.sleep upon the same bed, 
the man placed a naked sword between the woman and himself, and it 
formed a more secure barrier than modern bolts. The women, ‘too, 
were educated, and partook of the warlike spirit of the other sex. They 
alone practised medicine and surgery ; they alone dressed the wounded, 
for they followed their husbands to battle and perished with ong 
re-assembled the troops to avenge their death. 
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Their religion, like their character, presented some strange affinities 
and contradictions. Barbarism and refinement seem to have been closely 
allied. Individual virtues shone out from amidst deformities and vices. 
But I must turn more directly to our subject. 

I observe, then, according to the doctrine I have before laid im that 
with some exceptions and allowances which I shall specify, the cerebral 
organization may be regarded as indicative of the system of religion, or 
at least of the spirit of the religion, which the people possessing it will 
adopt. In other words, there are certain organizations, and, other things 
being equal, we may reasonably expect to find them in each other’s 
society. No phrenologist could anticipate the ideal mythology of the 
Greeks among the Boschmen or Saabs of Southern Africa. Nor would 
he expect the rude religions of the American Indians amidst the refine- 
ment and civilization of Europe. These are broad examples it is true, 
but I choose them because they are so striking, that no one can hesitate 
a moment in assenting to the proposition they are introduced to support. 
But what is true on so large a scale, is equally as true, though not as 
visible, on a smaller one. 

It is sometimes the case that a people retain a religion that has become 
venerable by age, long after they have both intellectually and morally 
outgrown it. They still cling to its form, after its spirit has departed. 
They preserve it as something sacred, or what they dare not renounce, 
although they have ceased to interpret and understand it according to its 
original import and design. ‘This remark might be illustrated by the 
religion of ancient Greece and Rome. The philosophers’ had long 
rejected in their schools the whole system. Among the enlightened, its 
fables were deemed as but ridiculous tales for children. Still it was a 
religion loved by the vulgar and sanctioned by the influence of time and 
the authority of the state. ‘They therefore hesitated to explode it, lest 
by so doing they should root up the foundations of society itself. At the 
time when Christianity was first introduced, this old religion was fast 
losing its power. Homer's mythology, replete with fancies but destitute 
of the elements suited to a cultivated people, was addressed only to the 
ruder ages of a nation, and must, in the process of time, become obso- 
lete. ‘There was an attempt, we all know, after the time of Christ, to 
give this mythology a philosophic and spiritual cast, and thus to fit it to 
resist the new religion that was breaking in upon its ancient domain. 
The effort was, however, unsuccessful, and in three centuries heathenism, 
in manner at least, was almost extinct throughout the vast Roman 
Empire. The people were prepared, in a measure, for the change by 
the progress they had made in general culture. Among the Orientals, 
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on the contrary, there had been little progress for centuries, and has 
been to this day. They felt, and now feel, little need therefore of a new 
religion, and hence christianity has made but feeble advances throughout 
the vast regions of Asia, while all Europe has submitted to its domin- 
ion. 

It is with sects and parties as it is with nations and people. A creed 
may be nominally retained as a whole, long after its most importan* 
particulars have ceased to be believed. We might instance France 
before the Revolution, and England at the present day; or to take a case 
near home, the Presbyterian church in our own country. The creed 
professed is that of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, the faith 
actually believed by great numbers is that of John Wesley. Wherever 
there is progress in general culture, in the arts and sciences, in literature 
and morals, we may reasonably expect that old formations and ancient 
symbols will, like the garments of childhood, be ultimately outgrown. 
They may be left to hang about, and even be regarded with a kind of 
reverence, but they can actually be worn no more. 

Among the great mass of the heathen world, such progress either does 
not exist, or they remain quite stationary, or else it is so slight that ages 
and ages would be necessary to effect any considerable change. And 
hence we may regard their religious systems and their cerebral organ- 
izations as pretty accurate exponents of each other. 

Tt should be borne in mind, however, that when we speak of nations, 
we speak of the great mass, and that individuals may be found who far 
excel their countrymen in general knowledge. Such individuals will be 
commonly found to be infidels like many of the ancient philosophers of 
Greece and Rome, and the French philosophers of the last century, or 
else they will enjoy a purer faith, the growth of their own better and 
purer minds. 

It has been remarked by Spurzheim ‘hat “ refined ideas are commonly 
buried under heaps of rubbish and superstition, so that it is extremely 
difficult to separate the true from the false doctrines. We find,” he adds, 
“ sublime precepts at the bottom of all the great religious systems among 
the Indians, Chinese,” &c. The very nature of the subject renders it 
necessary that there should be something sublime even in the grossest 
religion on earth. The ideas of God and eternity seem almost indispen- 
sable to every religion, and nothing can surpass them for grandeur and 
power. 

In the rudest state of human society, however, these ideas seem but 
imperfectly developed. Religion in such a state is almost if not quite 
universally what is called Fetichism. We find it among the American 
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Indians, but more particularly among the inhabitants of Africa. It con- 
sists in great respect and indeed, an adoration of any thing and every 
thing recommended as a talisman or a charm. 

The negro head indicates great religiousness. Veneration and 
Hope are well developed, but it is deficient in Conscientiousness and 
Cautiousness, in Ideality and reflection. The consequence is as might 
be expected; they are exceedingly superstitious, and their superstition 
is not enlivened by the workings of imagination or governed by the 
dictates of reason. ‘They are alive with the sense of the existence and 
presence of an invisible power, and they worship it in the tree that gives 
them their food, the rock that shades them, in the serpent which they | 
dread, and the monkeys’ and parrots whose wild gambols or sparkling 

/ feathers and harsh voices furnish them amusement. ‘“ Any thing,” says 
/ .a popular writer, “that strikes the irregular imagination of the negro, 
| becomes his fetich, or the idle of his worship. He adores and in dif- 

| ficulties consults a tree; a rock, an egg, a fish-bone, a date-stone, a horn, 
\ \ or a blade of grass.” They are delighted that they can carry their gods 
along with them, and thereby always have them near, and they may 
sometimes be seen with a whole string of these fetiches. 

The negro is not generally possessed of large Destructiveness, though 
some tribes among them formerly ate the bodies of their enemies slain 
in battle, with the Aope of being inspired with their courage. This 
simple circumstance may be construed into an acknowledgment of defi- 
cient courage, while at the same time it demonstrates an active Wonder 
as well as Hope, and a feeble intellect. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that there are a great many tribes 
in Africa, differing much from-each other ; there are also several various 
forms of religion. In Whidah, for instance, a serpent is worshipped 
as the god of war, of agriculture, of trade, &c. It is kept in a species 
of temple, and is attended by priests. In Benin a lizard is the object 
of public worship; in Dahomy, a leopard, and in the neighborhood of 
Cape Messurado, the sun. Some negroes, we are told, fashion their 
fetiches into an imitation of the human form. Malte-Brun remarks that 
“ Fetichism is one great cause of the ignorance and immorality of the 
Africans.” Would it not be more true to say that their bad organization 
is one great cause of both their ignorance and fetichism, too? Take a 
hundred children of the European stock, and place them in their early 
infancy in the heart of Africa, and would they or would they not break 
away from the barbarism and ignorance in which the native African lives? 
It is undoubtedly true that religion exerts a reciprocal influence on organ- 
ization. It possesses as a part of general culture, and in rude nations a 
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very important part, kind of conservative power; it tends to perpetuate) 
a state of things, by preventing rash departures from beaten paths. But 
the African must have been ignorant and barbarous before fetichism could 
have arisen with him. It is the natural growth of his organization, and 
could every trace of it be banished from his mind, it would spring up . 
Anew. } 
‘ Look for a moment at the New Zealander. What religion does his 
head indicate? Here is a head of tolerable size, but the propensities 
greatly preponderate. ‘The coronal region above Cautiousness, is broad 
but exceedingly shallow. It has great Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, but is decidedly deficient in Benevolence, Veneration and Consci- 
entiousness. ‘+The character which it indicates,’ says Mr. Combe, “6 
‘sis one of considerable energy, cruel, cunning, cautious and vain.” 
Their disposition is said to be exceedingly irritable, and when excited 
they are in the highest degree cruel and blood-thirsty. ‘Their religion is 
rather simple. ‘They believe in a supreme divinity, and in a god of 
anger and death. This latter god obviously corresponds with their 
organization and character. They exhibited their Cautiousness as well 
as great Philoprogenitiveness by taking care to have their children 
sprinkled as soon as born, by the ‘Tohurga, or priest; without which, they 
suppose they would grow up with a most perverse disposition, or else be 
doomed to death. ‘They manifest their feeble Benevolence by placing 
their friends as soon as they fall dangerously sick, under the tabro, a 
kind of consecratum or spora, deny him all food, and leave him to die 
according to the mandate of the god of anger and death. ‘They carry WD : 
their revenge so far as to eat their enemies slain in battle, and entertain ’ 
the belief that by so doing they seal the doom of the soul of their enemies 
to eternal fire. It is said they do not eat their enemies from any love of. 
human flesh, but only to gratify their hatred and revenge. We see at 
a glance that their religion and their organization correspond. They 
. have thought their gods like themselves, angry, vindictive and cruel. 
Let us turn now to the Hindoo skull. This is small in proportion to 
the body, elongated and narrow, and of course deficient in the great 
elements of a fierce and energetic character, Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness. The intellectual faculties are fairly developed, but he is more 
prone to analogical than direct reasoning, and is fond of metaphors and 
comparisons. His love of the marvellous is great, and his whole reli- 
gion is but a series of marvels and wonders, surpassing all the powers 
of European credulity. It is said that the Hindoos have three hundred 
and thirty-three millions of deities or gods, but among the most a 
important are three: Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma; or rather the Hindoos 
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worship the Supreme God under three forms. Their mythology almost 
bids defiance, I will not say to belief, but even to conception. Their 
religion is said to be pantheistic, understanding by that designation a 
_ religion which inculcates the belief in One existing in all things, and all 
.') . things existing in one—God in the universe and the universe in God, 
and {which regards nature asa revelation of the divine intelligence), 
Every thing is thus the continual transformation or a metamorphosis of 
God. On this doctrine rests the belief of a metamorphosis or transmi- 
gration of souls. Like the New Zealanders, they take their aged and 
sick friends to the river Ganges and leave them to die, quite indifferent 
to their sufferings. ‘They look upon divine rest, immersion or absorption 
in the Godhead, as the highest perfection, and Ward represents them as 
WA * | anticipating ultimately a total annihilation. If this be true, it strikingly 
corresponds with their singular deficiency of Vitativeness, or love of 
ife. ‘If fatigued on a march, they ask no greater boon than to be 
allowed to lie down and repose, with every chance of being devoured 
by the wild beasts, or of being overtaken and slain by the pursuing 
enemy.” 

It has, no doubt, been observed by you all, that individals of the same 
sect differ in their views and feelings as really as do the sects themselves, 

and it is sometimes seen that men have, through certain influences of fash- 

‘ jon, or momentary excitement, or some thing else appealing to some of 
their faculties, associated themselves with a sect with whose spirit and 
general characteristics they have little sympathy. But generally speak- 
ing, I cannot avoid the conviction that there exists a considerable degree 
of harmony among the members of the same sect or party in religion. 
Contrast, for one moment, the zeal, the love of excitement, and some- 
times the noise of the Methodist denomination, with the calm, quiet and 
silent Friends, and tell me if it is mere chance that dictates to the 
members composing these bodies, their respective preferences. Contrast 
again, the pomp and ceremony of the Catholic or even the Episcopal 
Church, with the simplicity and unostentatious service of the Methodists 
or the Quakers. Compare, again, the rigid spirit and doctrines of one 
system of faith, with the mild and tolerant spirit of another. Indeed we 
behold on all sides strange diversities, and to what shall we refer them, 
if they do not find their ground in the diversities of human organization 
and consequent character ? 

It has been observed by Mr. Combe, that “ those individuals in whom 
Destructiveness predominates, have a natural tendency to dwell on the 
threatenings of the gospel, while those in whom Benevolence, Hope, and 
Veneration are large, and Destructivenese deficient, hold out almost 
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exclusively its promises.”” ‘The effect is as we should anticipate ; peo- 
ple possessing the same general organization, are pleased with the same 
kind of preaching, ‘Those of great Destructiveness, are gratified with 
the terrors of the law, while men of an opposite organization will seek 
the good tidings of salvation, and find little pleasure in any ministery of 
which these do not constitute a prominent part. ‘This is but an individ- 
- ual case, a diversity that affects but one or two faculties; yet the principle 
which it involves is of universal applicability. 

It may be asked, if these doctrines be acknowledged true, of what 
utility can they be to society? What useful bearings can phrenology 
have on the subject of religion? I answer, that phrenology will help 
to more just and discriminating views of christianity, to a higher rever- 
, ence, and, I trust, a deeper love of a religion adapted to man in the 
highest stage of moral developement. It would also help to guide us in 
our duty in the great work of Evangelizing the world. ‘The opinion 
has been commonly maintained, that the gospel, as designed to be a 
universal religion, must be adapted to all nations and conditions of men.’ 
But is this in accordance with fact? Are our American Indians capable 
of being christians? Can they be converted to more than a nominal 
christianity? I might mention other classes of people who seem organ- 
ically unfitted for the reception and enjoyment of such a religion as ours. 
They must first be elevated to a higher intellectual and moral charaeter. 
This seems to point us in our missionary labors, to the preliminary tas 
of earrying civilization and science in advance of christianity. It should 
teach us also to discriminate amidst the various fields of missionary 
labors; for, phrenologically considered, some classes of the heathen 
world open cheering prospects to the missionary, while others forbid 
all reasonable expectation of tolerable success. The history of the 
missionary enterprise, seems to me to furnish the most complete confirm- 
ation of phrenological doctrines on this subject, and could its voice be 
heard and heeded, it would give force and efficiency to this great moral 
movement, and save those interested in its direction from the disappoint- 
ments and reverses which have so frequently attended their efforts. 

But there is one lesson more of great practical utility, which the 
doctrines of phrenology inculcate, on the subject of religion, Amidst 
the diversities of opinion existing among christians, there is also no little 
uncharitableness and censure. Each assumes his own creed to be true, 
and is prone to regard his neighbors who differ from him, as, in a manner, 
outlaws from society, and deserving of the severest condemnation. ‘This 
is in form and spirit nothing but bigotry. Phrenology teaches us to be 
tolerant toward those who differ from us. It may be that they are less 
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criminal than we suppose. ‘Their errors may be more the result of an 
unhappy organization than of a perverse and wicked disposition. These 
remarks of course apply only to opinions honestly maintained. 

It also teaches us that in the economy of God there may be, and no 
doubt is, a reason for the various forms of religion existing among men. 
They are in some measure the exponents of the faculties of the human 
mind in its various stages of intellectual and moral developement, and 
may be regarded as more or less adapted to its condition and wants. 
Among christians this is particularly the case. Ido not fear for the 
fate of christianity, so long as it is maintained on individual grounds, so 
long as men study for themselves, and speak forth calmly and strongly 
the convictions of their own minds. The forms which christianity is 
made to put on, differ widely, it is true, from each other. But each, I 
doubt not, is adapted to its sphere of action. If we are led to look on 
any of them with contempt, might it not be well to ask ourselves what 
other form would those who adopt them be inclined, or even be able, to 
receive? But whatever may be the form, the spirit of religion is nothing 
else than the spirit of the age or of the people whose itis. And the 
spirit of every religion must be made to harmonize with the progress o 
mind amidst which it is living, and by which it cannot fail to be modified, 

But I feel that I am not qualified to do my subject the slightest justice. 
We need, for pursuing it with profit, either a respectable number of 
skulls, or of accurate casts of the sects and nations whose religion we are 
toconsider. Then, with the best authorities with respect to religious 
opinions and practices in our hands, we should be prepared, in some 
degree, for tracing what I doubt not would be found the generally striking 
harmony between cerebral developement and the actual religious faith of 
the people. We should be able to see what an influence organization 
really exerts: over the dogmas of men, and more especially over the 
spirit of popular religions. ‘The cases to which I have so unfatisfactorily 
appealed, are foreign and heathen religions, but the principles which I 
have endeavored to illustrate, embrace christianity as well as every other 
form of religious opinion. It does by no means follow, because all 
christendom professes christianity, and appeals for its doctrines to the 
Sacred Scriptures, that they all agree in their views of God, of his 
moral government, or his mode of salvation. Nay, it is obvious to us 
all that this is not the fact. You may take ten ora hundred men, equally 
learned and equally sincere, but gathered from different parts of chris- 
tendom, and exhibiting, as they will, the national diversities, and when 
brought together they will be found to differ greatly in their respective 
views. They will perhaps use on many points nearly or quite the same 
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language, and yet the moment they attempt to explain themselves, the 
diversity of their sentiments will be manifest. It is the same blessed 
truth, the same glorious system, but itis contemplated by different minds 
through different cerebral organizations. One with good reflectiv 

faculties and great Firmness, will be apt to consider God as a sovereign 
who frames his plans and does all his pleasure ;.a widely different organ- 
ization, with a deficient Firmness, whose own purposes are often 
changed, will be prone to look upon the Deity as affected by circum- 
stances, and uncertain at the beginning what the end shall be. One 
with great Combativeness and Destructiveness, unchecked by Benevo- 
lence or Conscientiousness, will invest the Deity with something of his 
own character, and contemplate the future exhibitions of his wrath with 
feelings bordering on pleasure. Another with large Benevolence looks 
upon the Deity as but a transcript of himself, as one in whom good will 
is predominant, and whose kindness and love are shining out on every 
occasion. Great Wonder makes theological mysteries easy of accepta- 
tion. Full Hope tends to make the future bright, while a deficiency of 
this organ inclines even the christian to a tinge of gloom if not of des- 
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In no one, perhaps, now living, is christianity seen in its own pure 
light, and felt in its true and full power. It is a remarkable fact, however, 
and one that speaks volumes in favor of christianity, that having its 
abode as it has in the most enlightened parts of the world, and in the 
midst of the unwearied activity of the human mind—an activity distin- 
guished by a progress in every thing that strengthens, purifies or adorns 
our common nature, and after a lapse of near two thousand years of 
constant advancement and increasing elevation of mind and morals, the 
religion of the poor Nazarene is not outgrown—nay, is not yet compre 
hended. Old systems have passed away, and the world’s philosophies 
of that age have become obsolete, and new ones have been introduced to 
fill their places. But christianity still stands in the greenness of its age, 
and we hardly feel that time, who wears out and obliterates all things 
else, has laid his finger upon this spiritual edifice, this temple of living 
truth. Nor will it grow old; man may continue to go onward and 
upward for centuries and centuries yet to come, and still christianity will 
be his religion, adapted to his nature, and more than all things else 
calculated to improve and exalt it. And we look forward to that distant 
period when humanity shall have arrived at its perfection ; then, and not 
till then, will this religion be fully understood and comprehended ; then, 
and not till then, will it fully penetrate and reform and control our whole 
being, and be to us what it is proclaimed, the porver of God unto Salva- 
tion, which alone maketh free indeed. 











ARTICLE IL. 
‘PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPEMENTS AND CHARACTER OF PETER ROBINSON, 
WHO was EXECUTED Apa l6ru, at New Barunswiox, N. J., ror 
THE MURDER oF A. Suypam, Esa. 





The above cut is a correct representation of the head of Peter Robin- 
son, who murdered on the 3d of December last, A. Suydam, Esq., of 
New Brunswick, N. J. The cut is drawn from a cast taken in plaster 
of paris from the head of Robinson on the day previous to his execution. 
There cannot be, therefore, any inaccuracy or deviation in the cast, either 
as to size, proportions or developements, from the living head. And as 
the hair was in some places shaved off, and in others being very thin, we 
are able to make out very exact measurements, which are as follows :-— 


Circumference of head around Destruct., Philopro., and 
Inidvid. ° . ; ; ‘ - 22.5 

From Destructiveness to Destructiveness, . 63 
“  Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness, . . +» 62 
“© Ear to Benevolence, > é . ° e 5.5 
“« =“  Firmness, ye my . + 62 




















The above cut presents a front view of the head of Robinson. 
Developements as given on a scale of 7: 


Amativeness, - - - 


7 Destructiveness, . * 6 
Adhesiveness, - - 5 Alimentiveness, - - 6 
Philoprogenitiveness, - - 6 Secretiveness, eo % 6 
Inhabitiveness, - - 5 Cautiousness, - - 4 
Concentrativeness, a ee er inira i a 
Approbativeness, - - 4 ndividuality, - : 5 
Self-esteem, - - 6 Form, - . - 6 
Firmness, - - - 7 Size, - - 6 
Conscientiousness, - - 4 Weight, - - - 6 
Hope, oe ee Color, - - 4 
Marvellousness, - - 8 Order, - - - 5 
Veneration, - - 5 Calculation, - - 5 
Benevolence, a: sow t® Locality, - : 6 
Constructiveness, - - 6 Eventuality, - - 4 
Ideality, - - - 4 Time, - - 5 
Sublimity, - - - 5 ‘Tune. 
Imitation, - - - 4 Language, - - 5 
Mirthfulness, - += 6 Causality, oil} 4 
Combativeness, — 6 Comparison, 25° 4 





One of the reporters of Robinson’s trial, (William H. Attree,) describes 
his person as follows: “The prisoner is about 40 years of age, 5 feet 
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9 inches high, well made, though not stoutly built, but with a very 
unpleasant cast of countenance. His skin has a dark and dirty pale 
brownish cast, not yellow from sickness; his hair is bushy and of a dark 
brown color, cut short; his whiskers are small; his eyes of a light grey ; 
his nose slightly pug; his forehead low ; his chin and the lower part of 
his face so small as to appear quite a deformity ; and the tout ensemble 
completely repulsive.” The head of Robinson was somewhat above 
the average size, and as will be seen by referring to the cut presenting 
the side view, was remarkably developed in the posterior part, while his 
forehead was very retreating. ‘The posterior and middle lobes of the 
brain were relatively very large, when compared with the anterior lobe ; 
and consequently his selfish propensities and feelings predominated 
altogether over his intellect and moral sentiments. 

But in order to understand more fully and correctly the natural elements 
of Robinson's character, it will be necessary to notice somewhat in 
detail, his principal mental faculties and their several combinations. 
The reader should bear in mind, however, these two general princi- 
ples—first, that the stronger a faculty naturally is, the greater is its 
tendency to activity, and consequently those faculties which are the 
strongest as a class, will constitute the leading traits of character; and, 
secondly, that the mere animal feelings are blind in their nature, and that 
the direction and character which they take, will depend, ina great 
measure, upon the influence which the intellect and moral sentiments 
exercise over them. It may be proper also to remark here, that such 
is the balance or rather general developement of certain classes of organs 
in the present case, that their manifestations will vary considerably 
according to circumstances, and will exhibit at different times, seemingly 
contradictory traits of character. Sometimes the domestic feelings will 
predominate in activity, rendering their possessor, for the time being, 
very good to his family and friends ; and then again, his selfish propen- 
sities, rendering him morose, selfish and hard-hearted, and again his 
mirthfulness, love of fun and notoriety will predominate. 

The social or domestic feelings in Robinson were very strong. The 
organ of Amativeness was one of his largest organs, and its manifestations 
would not be any too well governed or restrained, his Conscietiousness, 
Benevolence and Approbativeness being all deficient. His Philopro- 
genitiveness was large, but as Destructiveness and Self-esteem were also 
very large, with deficient Benevolence and reflective intellect, he would 
sometimes be extravagantly fond of his children, and then again, would 
intentionally wound their feelings, and be extremely severe and unfeeling 
in his treatment of them. ‘Though Adhesiveness was somewhat strong, 
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yet his attachment to the other sex would partake more of physical love 
than pure friendship, and his intercourse with his fellow men generally 
would be characterized more by supreme selfishness than by real disin- 
terestedness, in consequence of the great predominance of the selfish 
faculties. ‘The organs in the side head, as will be distinctly seen by 
the secoud cut, were very large. These embrace Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, and would render him cruel, selfish 
and deceptive. It is true, that Secretiveness would not appear to good 
advantage, his Cautiousness and Reflective Intellect being so deficient 
that he could neither make nor carry out any well laid plans or schemes. 
Self-esteem and Firmness were large, rendering him very decided and 
self-willed ; and with weak Approbativeness and Cautiousness, he would 
be comparatively regardless of character and of the opinions of others, 
as well as reckless of consequences. ‘The moral sentiments, as a class, 
were very deficient, and would have but very little agency in the forma- 
tion of his character. ‘The three leading moral faculties whose dictates 
are “ to do justice,” “love mercy,” and * walk humbly before God,” had 
comparatively no restraining or controling influence over Robinson. 
Though he might have been strictly an honest man in his dealings, and 
industrious in his habits, yet he would never have realized very sensibly 
the duties and obligations which he owed to his Creator and his fellow 
men as a religious and accountable being. In consequence of his very 
deficient Conscientiousness and large Self-esteem, he never would be 
much troubled with a sense of guilt and moral obligation, but would 
always justify himself and think he was perfectly right. 

The anterior lobe of his brain, the seat of the intellect, was relatively 
small. The Perceptive Faculties, 4s a class, were much stronger than 
the reflective. ‘These would make him acquainted with the properties 
of things, and give him a good practical judgmentand fair business talents. 
The organs of Causality and Comparison, however, were notlarge.. He 
was not therefore capable of inventing, planning, or reasoning very well, 
where general principles or the relations of things were concerned. Con- 
structiveness being large, with strong observing faculties, he might be a 
very fair mechanic and use tools generally to good advantage. The 
organ of Mirthfulness was large, rendering him fond of fun and some- 
what witty in his remarks, and with large Self-esteem, desirous of general 
notoriety and distinction. These would constitute the leading elements 
of a character, deduced, strictly according to phrenological principles, 
from the measurements and developements of a cast or head like that 
of Robinson’s. But in order to arrive at greater correctness and clear- 
ness of illustration, we introduce two other cuts, and some remarks 
based on a distinct set of measurements. 
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The above cuts present two views of the outlines of Robinson’s head, 
as ascertained by Stephen’s Cephalometer, compared with the average 
or mean shape of one thousand male adult heads. The dotted line is 
the outline of Robinson’s head, and the continued line is designed to 
represent an average or medium head. From these cuts it will be seen 
in what parts or organs, Robinson’s head exceeded, and in what it fell 
below, mediocrity. The side view shows a great excess of the lower 
animal organs, and a great deficiency in the moral sentiments, especially 
of Benevolence. The view of the back part of the head shows very 
large Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness, with great 
deficiency of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness and Approbativeness. 
From both cuts, we see that there was decidedly a great predominance 
of the animal and selfish faculties over the moral and intellectual. There 
cannot possibly be the least inaccuracy or mistake in this last measure- 
ment of Robinson’s head. 

The cephalometer is a very ingenious instrument, invented by Mr. 
Enos Stephen’s, and is adapted to give the general size of the head and 
the particular developements of every organ with mathematical accuracy 
and precision. ‘This instrument was recently recommended by a com- 
mittee of the Franklin Institute in this city, as ‘* well contrived and adapted 
to measure the shape and size of human heads ; and to register the same 
by numbers, for the use of the phrenologist or sculptor, in drawing or 
modeling heads.”” It points out the location of every part of the head, 
by degrees of latitude and longitude, and measures its exact distance 
from midway between the ears or the medulla oblongata. At some 
future time we may give a more full and detailed description of this 
instrument. 

It now remains for us to compare the above with the real life and 
character of Robinson as exhibited in his late trial for the murder of Mr. 
Suydam, as well as disclosed by his dying confessions. ‘This we shall 
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do in as few words as possible. Peter Robinson was born Nov. 1808, 
in Chamber’s street, New York. ‘My father,” says he “ who is still 
living, was any thing but a steady man ; he used to drink too much liquor; 
he did not live with my mother, so there was no one to control me, and 
like most boys in New York, I grew up wild and unmanageable; not 
going but very little to school, and learning very litile else but mischief. 
My mother was an uncommonly hard-working, industrious woman ; she 
used to take in washing and go out to day’s work.” 

When about 12 years of age, Peter was sent into the country to learn 
a trade. While here, his master was about to punish him for some 
misdemeanor, Peter says in relating the fact, «« Now, I was a boy that 
would never submit to a blow from any body, not even from my own 
parents, so we had a pretty sharp scuffle.” Soon after this, Peter 
returned to New York, and lived four years witha Mr. Barnes, during 
which time he says, ‘1 used to run a good deal with fire engines and mix 
up with rowdy young men, till I learnt pretty much all about all the 
kinds of wickedness among young men and young women, that was a 
going on in New York, but yet I’d never committed any offence against 
the laws, nor wasn’t half as bad as the rest of my associates and com- 
panions. ll this time I hadn’t had much schooling of any kind, and 
though I had sometimes been to the Methodist churches of a night, yet 
I went there more for a kind of frolic with young girls than any thing 
else, so that it didn’t do me much good any how. I have also had a 
little to do with women in my time.” On account of some difficulty 
with Mr. Barnes, Peter ran away, and Mr. B. went to his mother to get 
her to persuade him to come back, but Peter says, ‘I wasn’t a boy to 
be coaxed no how you could fix it; for I went all the time pretty much 
on my own hook,” (large Self-esteem and weak Approbativeness.) 
When about 18 years old, he spent some time in Florida, where neither 
his habits nor principles were in any measure improved. He spent his 
Sabbath’s in hunting, fishing, and other amusements, and was finally 
obliged to leave the place in consequence of getting into a scrape witha 
‘“‘ young Indian girl.” 

About the year 1828, Robinson took up his residence at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. He soon after married; pursued the trade of a carpenter, 
and appears to have been steady and industrious. No particular inci- 
dents occurred here worthy of note in the life of Robinson, till the 
murder of Mr. Suydam, one of the most respectable citizens of New 
Brunswick. 

The facts of the murder were these. Mr. Suydam held a note of 
$75 against Robinson; also held a mortgage on his’place. On the 3d 
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of December last, Robinson, by promises of payment, enticed Mr. 
Suydam to his house, and while Mr. S. was sitting at a table, Robinson 
struck him on the head with a mallet; he first knocked him down and 
stunned him; then took possession of his money, watch, papers, d&c. 
He then dragged the body down into a basement story, dug a hole under 
the floor and placed the body in it. Mr. Suydam being still alive, Robin- 
son jumped upon the body, now covered partly with dirt, and struck the 
head with his spade, till he had completely killed him. He buried the 
body several feet under ground, and replaced the floor. Robinson was 
alone in the house. The sudden disappearance of Mr. Suydam pro- 
duced great excitement. Robinson was soon suspected; circumstantial 
evidence proved strong against him. On the 14th Dec. his house was 
examined and the mangled remains of Mr. Suydam were discovered. 

A few incidents that transpired during his trial, will serve to develope 
more fully some traits in his character. April 14th, four days previous 
to his execution, says one of the reporters, (Mr. Attree) ‘last night his 
little boy was taken to his cell to see him prior to their final separation in 
this life. Peter was much moved by the interview, and indeed it was 
the only time that his sympathies seemed affected since he has been in 
jail. The boy left the cell, and Peter remembered when too late that 
he had not bidden the child farewell; he cried out, ‘I didn’t wish him 
good bye! I shall never see him again in this world.’ and he burst into 
tears, sat on the floor of his cell and wept bitterly for over two hours. 
This morning he is as cold and indifferent as ever. His conduct to his 
children was said to be of a very cruel character. He would beat them 
in a most cruel manner, shut them up in his own house for a whole day 
without food, and when they would jump out of the window and go to 
a neighbor’s for food, he would beat them and threaten to kill them if 
they ever did so again.” At other times, he would manifest the strongest 
affection possible for his children. 

April 12th, (says Mr. Attree,) ** his father was with him to-day, and 
cried bitterly. Peter said, ‘It's no use to show so much sorrow, father: 
I don’t deserve it; can’t feel it; and it’s all thrown away on me.” After 
his father left, he said, ‘ what an old fool my father makes of himself; he 
comes here and cries; he goes home and drinks ; and if he had brought 
me up properly, I shouldn’t have been here now.’ I observed to him 
that he ought to show less levity, and be thinking of 1: ore serious matters 
if he meant to. He laughed and said, ‘oh you know I've got four days 
to live yet; and the parsons tell me the thief on the cross didn’t begin to 
repent till an hour before he died, and yet he went to heaven they say ; 
80 I’ve got plenty of time.’ 
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While in jail, and during a greater part of the trial, he seems to have 
had no realizing sense of his situation, no compunctions of conscience, 
no fear or anxiety about his executiun and the retributions of another 
world. He appeared much of the time not only careless and indifferent 
as to his fate, but frequently sported and joked, under circumstances the 
most solemn and affecting. ‘Though he was often visited by clergymen 
and other religious persons, yet their prayers and expostulations seemed 
to produce scarce any change in his feelings or conduct. It is true, that 
on several occasions he did engage in religious duties and appeared 
somewhat affected, but it was all apparently forced and evanescent in its 
effects. When nearly the whole audience was melted to tears by the 
charge of the Judge, “his eye never quailed; his lips scarcely parted, 
and not a muscle moved in his features.” And when asked how he felt, 
he replied «first rate.” He could joke the sheriff about sharing with 
him the fees, and the jailer about making his own coffin; and it was not 
till he was let fall the second time from the scaffold, (the rope having 
slipped the first) that he could ery out “ Lord, have mercy, save my 
soul,” 


ARTICLE fit.| 
ON THE NATURAL SUPREMACY OF THE ‘MoRAL SENTIMENTS. 
(Continued from page 419.) 


We have said that friendship founded on the higher sentiments would 
be in very little danger of being broken ; but imagine that, by some error 
or imprudence incident to human nature, one of the parties were to 
offend against the other, or were to be overwhelmed by misfortune, for 
which he was not altogether blameless, how differently would both feel 
from what they would do on such occurrences happening if the attach- 
ment were altogether founded on the propensities! In the latter case, 
the selfish feelings of the offended party would be disagreeably affected, 
his Self-esteem and Love of Approbation mortified, and he would hasten 
to shake off the connexion. The pride of the offender would be called 
into action by this treatment; he would harden himself to despise the 
coldness and selfishness of his pretended friend, and reciprocal dislike 
would reign between them. In the other case, where the sentiments 
were the springs of the attachment, each would know that when he 
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erred, he would grieve most deeply the Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness of his friend; that these faculties would lament his aberration, and 
long and desire that he would retum by repentance to the condition 
in which they could love him again; he would know that selfish disap- 
pointment or animal resentment towards him had no abiding place in the 
mind of his friend ; the door of reconeiliation would always stand wide 
open to the hinges; and the countenance would habitually beam with a 
most kind and sincere invitation to return, by suitable acknowledgment, 
to all the cordiality and delights of their former affection. If the offender 
possessed almost any portion of the moral sentiments, such principles, 
practically displayed, would melt and subdue him to repentance and a 
return to duty, and the delight of being forgiven would more than com- 
pensate any humiliation to his Self-esteem that might attend it. 

When we consider the pure and elevated principles on which such a 
friendship as this is formed, we shall have no difficulty in perceiving 
how little temptation it would afford to abuses of Secretiveness and Love 
of Approbation in one party in the form of mere compliment and flattery, 
addressed exclusively to Love of Approbation in the other. No man, 
who loves his friend from Benevolence, respects him through Veneration, 
and desires to deal justly by him from Conscientiousness, could be 
guilty of deceit, and injur¢him by offering a gratification to an inferior 
sentiment dis n b al th ler powers; for unfounded compliment 
is really deceit,’ and‘ar infdry to hyn to whom it is offered. If it has 
any effect, it leads him to suppose that he has already secured a place in 
our esteem, when he has not done so; and it thereby takes away from 
him a mofive to act worthily, by which he might really attain the appro- 
bation which is thus hypocritically proffered to him before he has 
deserved it. 

The same principles enable us to understand how, in such a friend- 
ship, the parties, far from disguising each other’s faults, will be prompted 
to tell the one to the other all that he thinks amiss. Each is convinced 
that the other desires to act habitually under the guidance of the senti- 
ments, and knows, that if his friend has, in any instance, failed to do so, 
none will be more anxious to amend the fault than the offender himself. 
He therefore approaches him, not with the natural language of Self- 
esteem gratified at the weakness which he has betrayed, nor with the 
natural language of wounded Love of Approbation, as if ashamed of 
him, nor under that of Destructiveness, as if angry with him, but under 
the full inspiration of Benevolence, Veneration and Justice, sorry for his 
error, esteeming the eminent qualities that he still possesses, even although 
he has erred, and kindly and honestly wishing him to return to the path 
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duty, purely for the sake of the advantages that will flow to himself from 
doing so. Such an exposition of errors causes no painful uneasiness ; 
there is so direct an appeal to the higher sentiments of the offender, such 
an explicit declaration of our conviction that he desires to abandon error 
and do that which is right, and such a throwing of ourselves upon all 
his better principles, that our very chiding draws closes the bands of 
aflection between us. Persons who know these principles of human 
nature, possess a power of telling people their faults without giving 
offence, that occasions surprise to those who do not understand the 
theory of it; such persons also speak plainest to those whom they most 
esteem; and, in fact, no proof of friendship and respect is half so sin- 
cere, useful and unequivocal, as that which consists in a candid exposition 
of our faults. ‘The individual who tells us what we have done amiss, 
sincerely loves us; and we shall find him true and affectionate, when 
the professionalists, who act from Love of Approbation alone, have fled 
and deserted us. 

Farther,—Let us suppose a family united on the basis of the higher 
sentiments, and attend to the results. The husband, who marries 
chiefly from motives furnished by the lower propensities, will love 
his wife, not disinterestedly for her own sake, or from an ardent 
desire of her happiness, but only as an object who conduces to his self- 
gratification ; there will be a prodigious difference between the practical 
consequences of affection springing from these opposite sources. In the 
latter case, the wife’s enjoyment will habitually be subordinate to his 
own; in all the domestic arrangements, his will and pleasure must be 
first consulted ; when he is sad, she must be sorrowful; when he smiles, 
she must look gay. In short, his gratification must be the land-mark by 
which she must steer, or incur his high displeasure. In the former case, 
where the affection springs from the higher sentiments, her happiness 
will be the leading and prominent object; he will desire to limit his 
demands upon her exertions in such a way as to be the least burdensome ; 
when he is sad, his Benevolence will prompt him to shroud his sorrow 
that it may not dim the lustre of her brow; when he is gay, he will 
desire that she may smite, because he loves to see her always happy, 
and her joy will be his chief. delight. Suppose both husband and wife 
to act upon the selfish principle, it is obvious that cold and jarring dis- 
content, originating from selfish desires crossing and defeating each 
other, would embitter life, and Adhesiveness itself could not long hold 
the bonds of attachment together. If both act on the higher sentiments, 
then the strife would be who should bear the most of the other’s burden; 
the leading desires of the two would coincide; Benevolence in the 
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husband, disinterestedly desiring the happiness of his wife, would meet 
and rejoice in her Benevolence desiring disinterestedly his enjoyment ; 
Veneration in the one, directed in respectful deference, would meet the 
same sentiment emanating like a blessed influence from the other’s mind, 
and the perception of this quality would satisfy that faculty itself that 
its respect was worthily bestowed; with Conscientiousness, regulating 
all the manifestations of each, would remove the fear of every extreme, 
either in selfishness or fondness. ilow then would Adhesiveness and 
Philoprogenitiveness rejoice and delight in such society! The children 
would be loved by both parents, not as mere appendages of self, but as 
being committed by a bountiful God to their care, to be the objects on 
whom their moral and intellectual faculties were to be ina peculiar 
degree exercised and employed. ‘The wish which would then animate 
the parents would be to see their offspring excel in moral and intellectual 
qualities, convinced by personal experience, that these were the only 
stable and certain sources of prosperity and enjoyment on earth. The 
children, treated habitually under the guidance of these superior senti- 
ments, would rise up dutiful, obedient, rational, and delighted ; and the 
result would prove that the Creator has established peace and joy on the 
basis of the moral sentiments, and given the propensities as additional 
sources of gratification only when held subordinate to them. Suppose 
affliction to happen to such a family ; that some of their members were 
removed by death; the pressure of such a calamity would be greatly 
mitigated by the purity of the sources from which their affection flowed. 
Benevolence would glow with a redoubled fervor around the sick bed, 
and sooth its sorrows. Veneration would inspire with a deep sentiment 
of resignation to the Divine will, easing the mind of more than half its 
load ; Conscientiousness would join the other faculties in looking abroad 
into the world, and in acknowledging that, as the removal of one being 
is the signal for transmitting the enjoyments of life to another, there was 
no just cause for repining that the object had been taken away from this 
family, seeing others flourished and enjoyed the gifts of the Creator, to 
be resigned also by them, after a time, into other hands; while Hope 
would point to a better world into which the sufferer had been received. 
It is when: the animal faculties alone are the sources of affection, that 
calamity presscs with intolerable severity. Philoprogenitiveness, Adhe- 
siveness, and Self-esteem, while principally active, and concentrating al] 
the views and wishes of the mind on self, experience a dreadful agony 
on the removal of their objects; they possess no source of consolation, 
time alone being capable of bringing relief by allaying their activity. 
Suppose, again, as a contrast, a family animated chiefly by the lower 
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faculties, to sustain severe loss of property, and to be reduced from com- 
petence to poverty; if the chief motives of the parentg,previously have 
been Acquisitiveness, Love of Approbation, and Self-esteem, such a 
visitation would affect them thus: They would see the sole object of 
their solicitude, their wealth, torn from them in an instant; they would 
feel their previous life lost, as it were, and annihilated, the only abiding 
memorial of it being swept away. As they had founded their hopes 
of the welfare and advancment of their children exclusively on the 
substance they were to leave them, they would feel desolate and bereft, 
and be overwhelmed with regret and mortification, that their offspring 
were now to be left beggars and unprovided for. As they had founded 
their claims to rank and consideration in society, chiefly on their posses- 
sions, and moved in the world in all the splendor of affluance, more to 
gratify their own Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, than to shed the 
sunshine of prosperity on others; and as the loss of property would 
hurl them from this throne of selfish magnificence, bitter would be the 
pang, deep and poignant the distress on their fall: yet all these miseries, 
it will be observed, originate from the merely animal feelings. * 

To reverse the picture, and shew the result of conduct flowing habit- 
ually from the higher sentiments, let us, as a last illustration, take the 
opposite case of a family whose parents have been habitually animated 
by the higher sentiments, and suppose some dire calamity, some wasting 
flood or deadly wreck, to blast the fruits of their toils, and leave them 
poor and unprovided for at an advanced period of life. Such misfortunes, 
we may observe, would not be very likely to happen to them, because 
the evils sent by Providence, altogether independent of our own miscon- 
duct, are comparatively few; but let us suppose them to occur. Then, 
as their chief sources of enjoyment, when in prosperity, were the 
gratifications of the higher sentiments, it is not difficult to perceive that 
they would be bereft comparatively of little. If their consequence in 
society was founded on the kindliness, the generous interest, which they 
felt for others, on the humility of their own deportment, their respectful 
deference to their fellow men, and on the rigid justice which they observed 
in all their conduct, how little of these qualities would the loss of wealth 
impair? If, in the days of their prosperity, Self-esteem and Love of 
Approbation did not seek gratification in the display of mere magnifi- 
cence and selfish superiority, the loss of external circumstances would 
not deprive those faculties of their objects; they might still love their 
fellow men, although their sphere of active benevolence were contracted ; 
they might still love God, and bow with submission to his will; they 
might still be upright in all their dealings; and while they were so, their 
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Self-esteem and Love of Approbation would meet with a full and ample 
share of legitimate gratification. The moral sentiments of society 
would, by the very law of their nature, flow towards them in their mis- 
fortunes with a more profound homage than would be paid to them even 
in their prosperity. The deep wounds of adversity are suffered solely 
by the propensities; and it is because the sentiments have not been the 
sources of habitual conduct while fortune smiled, that it is so painful, or 
even impossible to throw one’s self on them for consolation, and to rely 
on them for respect, when the clouds of misfortune have gathered around 
us. 

In regard to the children of the family which we have supposed, the 
parents, being convinced that prosperity and happiness depend altogether 
on obedience to the dictates of the higher sentiments, would see that the 
moral dispositions and intellectual cultivation of their offspring were to 
constitute the real sources of their advancement in life; they would 
perceive that, if they sent them into the world qualified to discharge the 
duties of their station, they had the pledge of the Creator that the just 
recompense would not be withheld from them; and, trusting thus in the 
goodness of God, and in the supremacy of the moral faculties, they could 
even die in peace and hope, unrepining and undejected by all the bereave- 
ments that had befallen them. 

In short, viewing the world on every side, we discover that while the 
undirected gratification of the lower propensities are selfish, unstable, 
unsatisfactory, and often impossible, the enjoyments afforded by the 
higher sentiments, acting in combination with intellect, are pure, elevated, 
generous, entirely satisfactory, and, to an amazing extent, independent 
of time, place, and outward circumstances. 

It may be asked, what has phrenology to do with all the doctrine now 
delivered, which, it may be said, is neither more nor less than old com- 
mon-place morality, easily preached, but utterly impracticable in society ? 
The answer is, that till phrenology was discovered, the theory, or phi- 
losophical principle on which this morality is founded, was unknown, 
and that in consequence it was infinitely more difficult to carry it into 
practice. ‘The faculties exist, and each of them fills the mind with its 
peculiar desires; but men who do not know phrenology, experience 
far greater difficulty in discriminating uses from abuses of the propensities, 
than those who, by its aid, are in the habit of referring every feeling to 
its source. In fact, so much is this the case, that, at the writings of the 
most moral authors, and even from the pulpit in the present day, we 
occasionally observe errors of a grave description committed in charac- 
terizing abuses of the lower feelings as virtues, and in estimating falsely 
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the merit of various actions. We are far less likely to be misled by the 
inspirations of Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Self-esteem, and Love of 
Approbation, when we have become familiarly acquainted with all the 
forms and degrees of these faculties, with the effect which each mani- 
festation of them produces on other minds, and with the barren and 
unsatisfactory, consequences to which they all lead, when permitted ‘to 
run to excess, than if we were acquainted with these principles and 
results. In the next place, phrenology, by revealing to us, with clear 
and demonstrable evidence, the existence of the higher sentiments in 
men, by making us familiarly acquainted with their sphere of activity, 
objects and enjoyments, opens up to our view the most beautiful feature 
of human nature, and enables us to trust in it and love with a far sincerer 
sympathy and respect than while the existence of such elements was 
either disbelieved, or was the subject only of cold conjecture. While 
every individual drew his philosophy from his own internal feelings, the 
selfish man could see the race only as selfish, the ambitious man could see 
it only as ambitious, and those persons alone whose natural dispositions 
were of the highest order could obtain a glimpse of its really excellent 
qualities. Phrenology, by demonstrating the existence of the higher 
sentiments, removes this circumscribing and chilling influence of igno- 
rance, and enables us with confidence to address ourselves to the moral 
feelings of our species, and to rely on their operation; it removes count- 
less fears, which the animal feelings, when blind, suggest about the 
arrangements of Providence in this lowen world, and, finally, by rendering 
us acquainted with the natural language of the higher powers, and with 
their objects and desires, it enables us to go directly to their fountains, 
to call them forth, and cause them to flow around us in a pure, copious, 
and fertilizing stream. 





ARTICLE IV. 


ON THE DEVELOPEMENT AND FUNCTIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN 
ANIMALS.* 


“The brain differs most widely in quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects—and there is 
equal difference in their intellectual phenomena, appetites, instincts, every variation 
in construction being accompanied with a corresponding modification of fi “ 
—Sir Win. Lawrence. 

When we examine any given portion of the nervous system—the 
brain, the spinal chord, the ganglions, or any part of these—we can 


* Communicated to the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal (No. 16,) by Thomas 
Sandwith, Surgeon, of Hull. 


Vo1. 11.—30. 
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discover nothing of the functions which any of these perform. Wedo 
not, as in some of the other organs, perceive a mechanical connexion 
between the structure and its particular uses; but when we take a 
comparative survey of the nervous systems of the entire animal kingdom, 
the result is very different. It is then “‘ the simplification or degradation 
of the organization is immediately perceptible.” Perfection of function 
is seen in connexion with full developement of nervous matter, deficiency 
with imperfect organization, and absolute negation of function, with a 
corresponding chasm in the structure of the nervous system; and this 
is true, not only “ of the four great departments of the animal kingdom, 
but is equally so in each department.” Being strictly experimental, this 
evidence is highly valuable. ‘To compare a perfectly organized animal, 
in which there is a corresponding perfection of function, with another in 
which structure and function are alike defective, is the same in effect as 
to ascertain the functions of the more gifted animal by the mutilation of 
its organ. It is, indeed, with the exception of the facts supplied by 
pathology, the only kind of evidence open to the physiologist. The 
nerves themselves admit of mutilation and division, and to experiments 
of this kind, we are indebted for our recent knowledge of the functions 
of the spinal marrow. But when the centre of the system is invaded 
by the knife, many impediments besides death defeat the purposes of the 
experimenter. ‘The animals of inferior classes,” says Mr. Lawrence, 
“are so many subjects of experiments ready prepared for us, where any 
organ may be observed under every variety of simplicity and complica- 
tion in its own structure of existence alone, or in combination with 
others.” Being presented, then, with experiments prepared by the 
hand of nature, who has, as it were, performed the necessary mutilations, 
and left no wound or scar, and no embarrassing disturbance of function, 
it is our business to examine them with attention, in order to ascertain 
whether they agree with the conclusions at which we have arrived by 
their means. 

In the lowest order of animals, zoophytes, many of which seem to 
form the connecting link between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and in some worms, which again connect zoophytic animals with the 
tribes above them, no nervous system is discoverable. The actions of 
these animals being apparently automatic, as in plants, which the radicated 
ones so greatly resemble, neither brain nor spinal chord are necessary ; 
and indeed the existence of nerves has only been inferred from their 
being apparently endowed with sensation. But this mode of proof is 
by no means conclusive, since in them, as well as in the mimose and 
other vegetables, which are sensible to the action of light and other 
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stimuli, sensibility may depend on inherent irritability—a property, 
according to Haller and Wilson Philip, possessed by animals, and to 
which nervous power is superadded. Indeed, so long as a nervous 
system is denied to such remarkable vegetables as the Dionea Muscipula, 
Hedysarum gyrans, and Vallisneria syiralis, there is no good reason, 
short of demonstration, why it should be assigned to zoophytic animals. 
Some zoophytes, however, as the long-armed Polypi, impelled by the 
sense of hunger, introduce food into ther mouths by voluntary motions. 
In them, therefore, a nervous system of some kind or other must be 
admitted ; but as no distinct apparatus can be detected, Cuvier thinks 
that the nervous matter must be equally diffused over the whole body. 
To distinguish this kind of nervous system from the cerebro-spinal and 
ganglionic, it is called by Macleay the mollicular, each molecule being 
analagous to a ganglion or centre of sensation ; and it is this supposed 
peculiarity which accounts for the vivaciousness of such animals, many 
of which, it is well known, may be multiplied by division. For, as 
Cuvier observes, ‘it is only in the animals that are most perfect, and 
approach nearest to man, that the connexion of the different parts of the 
nervous system, and the presence of its central parts, is absolutely neces- 
sary to the existence of the animal.” 

We see, then, in the lowest link of animal existence, a relation between 
the structure and functions of the nervous system. ‘The evidence, indeed, 
is only inductive, but it strengthens and becomes positive as we proceed. 
The actions of the acephalous mollusca, which are next in order, are 
simply vital, and of course automatic ; so much so, that being destitute 
of senses and voluntary motion, even the sexes are enclosed in the same 
shell, in the same animal. We know that the actions of the vital organs, 
in vertebral animals, are involuntary, and, though remotely connected by 
the nerves with the animal powers, are to a certain extent independent 
of them. Of this truth the phenomena of apoplexy, concussion of the 
brain, &c.., are illustrations. We know also that their movements are 
owing to certain ganglia, which at the same time isolate and connect the 
vital and animal functions, and are reciprocally the same to each other. 
Such being the condition of the oyster, it has neither brain nor chord, 
but two ganglia, one at each extremity of the animal; and these are the 
sources of its visceral nerves. 

Endowed with senses, instincts and voluntaay motion, the nervous 
systems of cephalapodous mollusca, as the cuttle-fish and calmar, and 
of the gasteropoda, as the snail and slug, approach nearer to that of 
vertebral animals, the inferior orders of which the former so nearly 
reserni.es. These creatures, indeed, have no spinal chord, but the 
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nervous collar which encircles the esophagus is probably analogous; 
and they have a brain in the head, bilobed in the cuttle-fish, and lunated 
in the snail, in both giving origin to the nerves of seuse. ‘The head of 
the cuttle-fish is actually pierced with holes for the transmission of the 
nerves. Both have also a variable number of ganglia for the nerves of 
the vital apparatus connected to the brain and to each other. We know 
little of the instincts of the snail. In the actions attendant on one of 
the strongest of the passions it resembles the higher animals, and, as in 
those of the preceding class, its power of restoration is considerable, 
being able to regenerate a head and tail. One of the instincts of the 
cuttle-fish is curious. Underneath its liver is a gland, which secretes an 
inky fluid, the material, in fact, of which, it is said the Chinese manufac- 
ture Indian ink; this fluid the animal uses to darken the water when 
pursued by its enemies, and in this manner escapes observation. 

Crustaceous animals, the larvx of insects, insects themselves, and 
worms; the annulosa of naturalists in many respects resemble each 
other. The bodies of these animals are divided into segments, each 
portion having to a certain extent a vitality of its own; and, as might be 
expected, a general analogy runs throughout their nervous systems. 
These consist of a brain, two, sometimes as in the larva of the tenthredo, 
four-lobed, a collar surrounding the esophagus, and a medullary chord 
consisting of a series of ganglia, one occupying each segment of the 
body, and connected by a double row of nervous internodes. From 
these ganglia arise the nerves of the senses of the vital and voluntary 
powers. In the crab the knotted chord assumes the form of an oval 

‘ring of medullary matter; but the exception only confirms the rule. 
“ The spiders, too, and phalangers, which in other respects are allied to 
other insects, have no chord, but, like the mollusca, single ganglia, not 
placed in a straight direction, one behind the other.” 

It would require another Swammerdam to ascertain whether the 
instincts of the annulosa depend on the size and form of their encephala. 
The extraordinary tenacity of life in these animals, some of which, as 
apus, in this respect resemble polypes, is owing to the inferiority of the 
brain when compared with the rest of the ganglionic system. This viva- 
cious animal, which inhabits ponds, is often dried in summer, but revives 
on the return of water. The brain of insects being equalled in size by a 
single ganglion of the spinal chord, accounts for their amazing powers of 
motion. If an insect is cut in halves, the caudal will outlive the cerebral 
extremity, and during the remainder of its life the functions of the upper 
half will remain unimpaired. A working ant has been known to drag 
ten pupe into a place of security, after the posterior part of its body 
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was cut off. All which is agreeable to a law of the animal economy 
already stated, that, ‘in proportion as we descend in the scale of exist- 
ence, the nervous system is less concentrated in a particular region of 
the body, and more equally distributed to all the parts."—(Cuvier.) But 
the most extraordinary observations are those of Dr. Herold, who has 
“traced the gradual changes that take place in the spinal marrow of the 
common cabbage-butterfly (pieris brassicz) from the time it has obtained 
its full size to its assumption of the imago.” A payicular account of 
their mutations has been given in Kirby’s and Spencer's Entomology, 
which consist, generally speaking, of a progressive shortening of the 
nervous anternodes, their flecture, the approximation of the ganglions, 
the obliteration of some of their nerves, the amalgamation of two or 
more ganglions, the absorption of the first ganglion by the brain, the 
enlargement of another already formed by the union of two, at the 
expense of one or two others; and, finally, the lobes of the brain, which 
formed an angle with each other, becoming horizontal. ‘These observa- 
tions prove that the developement of the nervous system is altered to 
accommodate it to the altered functions of the animal in its new stage 
of existence, in which there being a complete change in all its functions 
and organs, a corresponding alteration of its nervous system was required. 

The actions of insects have in all ages attracted the attention of man- 
kind. ‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways, be wise ;’’ and 
the habits of the bee, silkworm, and spider, are equally pregnant with 
moral instruction. On the other hand, the grasshopper is like many 
other mortals, 


“ An evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill.” 
These, in the opinion of my friend, the learned William Spence, depend 
not on one instinct, but many; and that these, again, are, to a certain 
extent, under the control of reason, he has proved by the circumstance 
of their having external senses, which would be useless without intellect, 
and by their docility, memory and balancing of motives. ‘The ants on 
which Bonaparte amused himself with experiments at St. Helena, though 
they stormed his sugar-basin when surrounded with a fosse of water, 
desisted when it as surrounded with vinegar. This he mentions as a 
proof of the power they have of controlling their instincts, and may be 
instanced as evidence of their free agency. Without memory, bees, 
flying as they do at great distances, could not find their way home; and, 
for the docility of insects, we need go no farther than the story of M. 
Pelison, “‘ who, when he was confined in the Bastile, tamed a spider, 
and taught it to come for food at the sound of an instrument!’ or Sir 
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Joseph Banks’ spider, who, having lost five legs, changed his trade of 
weaver and became a hunter! ‘The theory of a variety of instincts 
receives confirmation from their successive appearance in animals, of 
which truth numerous illustrations might be given. A perfect locust 
acquires the new instinct of using its wings, its migratory instinct, and, 
if a female, that of depositing its eggs in an appropriate situation, at 
different periods. To the followers of Locke, who considered the mind 
to be one and indivisible the thirty-six organs of the phrenologists have 
given great offence. What will they say, then, to Mr. Spence, who, 
speaking of the bee, says, ‘*I have now instanced at least thirty distinct 
instincts with which every individual of the nurses amongst the working 
bees is endowed,” and concludes by saying, after the enumeration of 
many more, that, when all the rest are added, the number might perhaps 
be doubled! Whether the parallel between the insect-metaphysician, 
and the founders of phrenology, extends to the specific developements 
of the brain, remains alone to be discovered. 

From the higher orders of invertebral to the lower vertebral animals, 
the transition is easy, the gasteropodous mollusca forming a connecting 
link between them ; and when we consider, to say nothing of their vital 
functions, that the actions of reptiles and fishes are for the most part 
sensual and instinctive, we shall expect a meaner developement of brain 
than in animals of higher rank. Accordingly in fishes this organ is 
almost fluid, and does not fill the cranium. The cerebrum consists of 
two hemispheres, which are without convolutions, and are actually less 
than the origins of the olfactory nerves. The thalami and striated bodies, 
the cerebral ganglia of Spurzheim, are as large as the hemispheres ; and 
the cerebellum is larger than the entire brain. Under the hemispheres 
there are two or more tubercles, analagous probably to the corpora 
quadrigemina of mammiferous animals, which, as in them, are the true 
optic ganglions. The magnitude of the olfactory tubercles, of which 
there are two pairs in the perch and salmon, accounts for the remarkable 
sense of smell in fishes, of which superiority naturalists have left on 
record many curious examples. ‘These animals,” says M. Serres, 
“have the largest quadrigeminal tubercles, and the most remarkable eyes 
and optic nerves.” ‘The eye of a codfish,” says Dr. Fleming, “is 
equal in size to that of an ox; and their productive powers, which 
bear a proportion to the size of their cerebellum, may be estimated by 
the profusion of their spawn. In reptiles, except the serpent, “ which 
is more subtle than other beasts of the field,’ the anterior third of each 
hemisphere appears to be a bulb or root for the olfactory nerves. In 
all other respects there is a general resemblance between the encephala 
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of these animals. It is worthy of remark, that some individuals of these 
orders, which, according to the tables of Cuvier, are pre-eminent for the 
relative size of their brains, have some degree of intellect. Trout 
become very docile, and old carp are said to be wary and cunning. A 
variety of tricks are taught to cobra de capello, boa, and other serpents. 
Toads, and even crocodiles, have become tame, and learned to know their 
benefactors. 

It has been doubted by some naturalists whether fishes and reptiles 
have taste and hearing; but that the nerves of these senses is feebly 
developed is certain. In fishes the auditory nerves arise so near to the 
origin of the fifth pair, that they have been considered as the same; and 
the nerves which supply the tongue are branches of those which proceed 
to the gills. A similar analogy runs throughout the remainder of their 
nervous systems. Like the nerves, both cerebral and spinal, the spinal 
chord is in proportion to the bulk of the body, and not to the brain with 
which itis connected; as in insects and zoophytes, it is this cireumstance 
which accounts for the tenacity of life and powers of restoration of many 
reptiles. ‘Tortoises will live for months after the removal of their brain, 
and the head and eyes of the decollated newt are regenerated. In ser- 
pents, which have no arms, there are no brachial nerves; and their size 
in fishes is proportioned to the comparative smallness of those rudiments 
of arms, the fins. Again, as these latter animals respire by gills instead 
of lungs, the distribution of the pneumogastric nerve (par vagum) 
presents important deviations from its usual course in vertebral animals. 
Are we then to believe that the divisions of the nervous system, which 
appertain to the senses and voluntary powers, are adapted to the condition 
of the animal, and that the corresponding degradation of the cerebral 
portion, which belongs to the manifestations of the mental functions, is 
merely accidental? Mr. Charles Bell has said, «‘ There are no accidents 
in nature !”” 

Not much higher in the scale of intelligence, for ** they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns,” birds have a brain analogous 
to that of reptiles and fishes. It consists of six distinct masses or 
tubercles; two hemispheres, two thalami, a cerebellum, and medulla 
oblongata. ‘The hemispheres consist principally of the striated bodies ; 
and the thalami, as in reptiles and fishes, are round and hollow. The 
cerebellum is also hollow, and, consisting of but one lobe, has no 
cerebellar commissure or pons, and the pyramidal and olivary bodies are 
hardly apparent. ‘Their existence was denied by Cuvier and others; but 
until Gall and Spurzheim appeared, anatomists were not aware that 
these, and the restiform bodies, are the rudiments of the cerebrum and 
eerebellum. The surface of the brain presents no convolutions—a most 
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important deficiency, and a far more striking characteristic of defect than 
the comparison of relative size and weight ; and they want the commis- 
sures called corpus callosum and fornix, and, of course, the septum luci- 
dum, and mamillary bodies. But they have, according to Dr. Spurzheim, 
analogous organs of communication. The olfactory tubercles arises 
from the point of the hemispheres, of which they appear to be a mere 
continuation. Between the cerebral ganglia, or corpora striata, and 
thalami, as they are called, there are four roundish bodies, similar to 
those of fishes, analogous probably to the corpora quadrigemina of 
mammiferous animals, and, as in them, proportioned to the size of the 
optic nerves. Birds, like fishes, having no diaphragm, ,are without 
phrenic nerves ; the nervus accessorius is wanting for a similar reason; 
and, as might be expected, the facial nerve is hardly developed. 

Between the instincts of birds, which, in the gregarious and migratory 
species, are very remarkable, and their cerebral configurations, Messrs. 
Gall and Spurzheim have discovered a relation. The aquatic differ in 
this respect from land birds; and of the passeres, the brain of the male, 
which sings, is different from that of the female, which cannot sing. 
Again, birds which build nests and provide for their young, are unlike 
the cuckoo and ostrich, whose heads are similar, and in which these 
instincts are never manifested, and so on throughout the entire range of 
their propensities. That many birds have intellectual powers is evident 
from the docility of the parrot, raven, and falcon, The gull, the wild 
duck, and the plover, will feign lameness, to lead intruders from their 
young. And the conduct of the hooded crow (corvus cornix) in obtain- 
‘ ing food from the larger shell fish, is perfectly rational. 

We now come to the mammalia, between which animals and man 
there is the nearest resemblance in functions and cerebral developement. 
That brutes, in addition to the senses and instincts, have knowing facul- 
ties, is on all hands admitted. ‘The ox knoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master’s crib.” Nor are they entirely destitute of sentiments, 
as Cuvier observes. ‘‘ ‘The affliction many of them feel on the absence 
or loss of a companion, friend or benefactor, is manifested by evident 
signs, in the same manner as they testify their attachment without any 
temporary inducement.’’ Surpassing him in the perfection of the senses 
and strength of the propensities, their inferiority in intellect and senti- 
ments to man is unquestionable ; and yet when we see how feebly these 
are exerted in some men, and the consequent abuse of the propensities, 
we may exclaim with the poet, 

“ Each kindred brute may bid thee blush for shame.” 


Corresponding differences are to be found in their respective nervous 
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systems. The nerves of sense in man are palpably smaller; he has a 
smaller cerebellum and nervous chord; but he surpasses all other ani-— 
mals in the perfection of the brain. It has, indeed, been truly said, 
“that by taking away, diminishing, or changing proportions, you might 
form from the human brain that of any other animal; while, on the 
contrary, there is none from from which you could in like manner con- 
struct the brain of man.”—(Lawrence.) With respect to size, man, 
according to Semmering, has, without exception, the largest brain in 
comparison with the nerves that issue from it. The inferiority to the 
smaller birds in weight, when compared with the body, is not wonderful, 
when their leanness and natural levity are considered. Indeed, this 
criterion is inevery point of view objectionable; nor is that much better 
which is founded on the comparison of the cerebrum with the cerebellum 
and medulla oblongata, these parts and the brain bearing by no means a 
constant proportion to each other. As to form, the cerebrum of the 
human subject is elevated, whereas in brutes it is withoutelevation. Itis 
nearly spherical in man ; but in brutes it is either oblong, as in herbiverous 
animals, or triangular, as in the carnivora. ‘The difference in develope- 
ment and structure are no less remarkable. Excepting in the quadrumana, 
many of whose actions are almost human, and who differ from man to 
a distance indeed which is immeasurable, Cuvier says, the posterior 
lobes are wanting, and the anterior ones are imperfect, consisting in many 
animals of little more than the processus mamillaris or olfactory organ. 
The thalami or cerebral ganglia are smaller than in man. The convolu- 
tions are fewer and shallower, the corpora quadrigemina larger, being 
proportioned to the superior size of the visual organs, and there is con- 
siderably less cortical than the medullary matter. ‘Independently of 
weight and size, Semmering observed fifteen visible material anatomical 
differences between the brain of the common tailless ape and that of a 


man.” 


Among the various orders of mammiferous animals there is the greatest 
diversity in docility and intelligence, and, as far as has been observed, 
corresponding differences in cerebral developement. Scmmering, who 
divides the brain into two parts, one connected with the senses, the 
other with the intellectual powers, observes, ‘‘ Animals of various kinds 
seem to possess a smaller or larger quantity of the latter portion of brain 
according to the degree of their sagacity and docility.” Mr- Lawrence 
says, “The number and kind of intellectual phenomena in different 
animals correspond closely to the degree of the developementof the brain.” 
The large cranium and high forehead of the ourang-outang lift him above 
his brother monkeys; and he is said, by Dr. Elliotson, to be “curious, 
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imitative, covetous, social,”’ and to perform many actions usually consid- 
ered human. ‘The gradation of organization and of mind passes 
through the monkey, dog, elephant, horse, to other quadrupeds.”” Not- 
withstanding the exaggerated reports of travelers, the superiority of 
intelligence and adaptation to circumstances in the beaver is, says 
Blumenbach, beyond dispute ; and, according to the tables of Cuvier, 
there is a marked superiority in the size of his brain. Dogs differ as 
much from each other in instinct and docility as they do in cerebral 
developement. Compare, for example, the bull-dog and the hound, the 
hound and the greyhound, the mastiff and the poodle. The crafty fox 
and the ermine, like the dog, lay up stores for the future ; on the contrary, 
in some of the inferior quadrupeds the instincts are not under the dominion 
of reason. Thus the hamster breaks the wings of dead birds as well as 
live ones to prevent their escape. All which is agreeable to the obser- 
vation of Cuvier, ‘that the convolutions become fewer and shallower as _ 
the brain diminishes in size; there are none in the rodentia, none in 
very small brains.”” As might be expected, the cetacea, having no sense 
or organ of smelling, have neither olfactory nerves nor processus mam- 
illaris, 

We are indebted to Tiedemann for the attempt to demonstrate the 
gradual evolution of the nervous system. He has traced its progress 
from its embryo condition to its maturity, and his observations prove that 
the developements are commensurate with the manifestations of its 
functions. Monsieur Serres, also treading in the same path, has ascer- 
tained that the several portions are formed in succession. The outline 
of the spinal chord, he says, is soonest completed, then the crura and 
corpora quadrigemina, and last of all the cerebellum. Blumenbach 
observes, ‘‘‘The human encephalon undergoes considerable change after 
birth, in its entire mass, in the proportions of its parts, and in the texture 
and consistency of its substance ;’’ attaining, according to the Wenzels, 
its full weight before the fifth, and size before the seventh, year. ‘The 
gradual evolutions of the mental faculties correspond to these alterations, 
which indeed accord with the slow developement of the human frame 
in other respects.” In infancy the brain is pulpy, and the proportion 
of the cortical exceeds that of the medullary matter; and both before 
and after birth the nerves, which, according to M. Serres, are first 
perfected, are larger than in the adult. In the latter “the cerebellum is 
equal in weight to about the eighth or ninth part of the brain; whereas 
in the new-born infant it is not a sixteenth or eighteenth part of it, witha 
corresponding differenee in the manifestations of its functions.” Dr. 
Spurzheim has ascertained that the spinal marrow has obtained solidity 
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and firmness while. the brain is pulpy an devoid of fibres; and thus 
accounts for the muscular activity of children, and their comparative 
feebleness of intellect. Again, in old age the brain is actually diminished 
in size, with a suitable degree of apathy and mental decadency. 

Between eminently intellectual individuals and idiots the difference is 
similar to that which obtains between man and mammalia. Men of 
large heads, according to Magendie, have capacious minds; whereas in 
idiots, as in the quadrumana, the brain is small, the convolutions few 
and shallow, and the anterior lobes but little developed. If, indeed, we 
extend the comparison through all the intermediate gradations of intellect, 
we shall be astonished to find a corresponding agreement. “ ‘The mind 
of the negro and the Hottentot, of the Calmuck and Carib, is inferior to 
that of the European, and their organization is less perfect,”—« the 
intellectual characters are reduced, the animal features enlarged and 
exaggerated.” Even hatters have ascertained that servants and negroes 
have smaller heads than others. Women are as unlike men in the 
form of their heads as in the qualities of their minds. In men of com- 
manding talents the greater quantity of cerebral matter is anterior to the 
ear; but in heads which are truncated before, and largely developed in 
the opposite direction, the passions will be found to be stronger than the 
understanding. The higher sentiments elevate the calvaria or top of 
the head; it is accordingly observed, that from men whose heads are 
flattened, as in quadrupeds, 

« Conscience, virtue, honor, are exiled.” 

Pope Alexander the Second is an illustrious example. Other differences 
might be enumerated ; but to extend our observations farther would be 
to trench upon the discoveries of Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, whose 
conclusions, indeed, are but an extension of this comparison founded on 
observation and confirmed by experiment. 





ARTICLE V. 


CASE OF INJURY OF THE HEAD, WITH ITS ACCOMPANYING MENTAL PHE- 
NOMENA. 


All facts, derived from Pathology and which are calculated to tarow 
any light on the functions of the brain, are highly important. But very 
little, as yet, has been done in this way towards explaining and illustrating 
mental phenomena, compared with what might have been accom- 
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plished had the attention of ‘physicians generally, and for a long time, 
been directed to the subject. Much, therefore, remains yet to be done. 
Every case of this kind that occurs in the community, should be clearly 
and faithfully reported and recorded. We have endeavored to collect 
and embody in this Journal, as many such facts as possible, and though 
the case we are now about to introduce, has been already briefly stated 
or alluded to, yet as some further particulars have been collected by 
Mr. Combe while in this country, we are induced to make the following 
extract from the second volume of his Tour, p. 43. 


May 15, 1839. Phrenology.—This day I was introduced to James 
J. Mapes, Esq., a scientific gentleman, residing in 461 Broadway, New 
York. His daughter fell from a window when she was about four years 
of age; her head struck against the iron bar which extended from the 
railing to the wall, and the skull was extensively fractured, but without 
| rupturing the pia mater or doing any serious injury to the brain. She 
was attended by Dr. Mott; a part of the skull was removed from the 
superior-posterior portion of the head, the integuments were drawn over 
the wound, and the child recovered. The part of the skull removed was 
that which covers the organs of Self-esteem and Love of Approbation. 
| She does not wear any plate over the wound ; but the hair over it, like 
that on the other parts of the head, is fine, andis kept short. Immedi- 
ately after the wound was closed, her father was struck with the vanety 
of movements in the brain, and its great mobility during mental excite- 
| ment, producing, as he said, a sensation in the hand when placed on the 
integuments, as if one were feeling, through a silk handkerchief, the 
motions of aconfined leech. He felt as if there was a drawing together, 
swelling out, and a vermicular kind of motion in the brain; and this 
motion was felt in one place and became imperceptible in another, 
| according as different impressions were made on the child's mind: but 
not being minutely acquainted with phrenology, he could not describe 
either the feelings or the precise localities in which the movements 
occurred. He observed also, that when the child's intellectual faculties 

were exerted, the brain under the wound was drawn inwards. 
| The child was introduced to me; she is now eight years of age, 
healthy and intelligent; and no external trace of the injury is visible to 
the eye. The form of her head is that of a superior female child. It 
is long, and. moderately broad at the base; Secretiveness, Love of 
Approbation, Self-esteem, Cautiousness, and Firmness, are all large. 
\ Benevolence and Veneration are well developed, and the anterior lobe 
is large. I saw the pieces of the skull which had beenremoved. They 
may be three and a half by three inches in superficial extent. The 
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skull has not been replaced. On applying my hand, I felt the brain | 


rising and falling with the respiration, and distinctly ascertained that the 
organs of Self-esteem and Love of Approbation were denuded of the 
skull; also a small part of Conscientiousnes, and the posterior margin 
of Firmness. Her father, mentioned that, before the accident, he con- 
sidered her rather dull; but her mother (whom also I had the pleasure 
of seeing) did not concur in this opinion; both, however, agreed that 
since her recovery she had been acute, and fully equal to children of her 
own age in point of ability. 

With the permission of her father and mother, I kept my hand for 
some minutes gently pressing on the external integuments over the site 
of the injury, and distinctly felt a considerable movement, a swelling up 
and pulsation, in the organs of Self-esteem; and the same movements, 
but in a less degree, in those of Love of Approbation. When I began 
to talk to the child, she was shy and bashful, and at first would scarcely 
speak. ‘The vivid movements in Self esteem indicated that amidst her 
extreme bashfulness this organ was active. As I continued to converse 
with her, and succeeded in putting her at her ease, the movements in 
Self-esteem decreased, while those in Love of Approbation continued. 
I spoke to her about her lessons and attainments, not in flattering terms, 
but with the design of exciting Self-esteem ; and the movements increased. 
Again I soothed her, and they diminished. This was repeated, and the 
same results ensued. Her father gave her several questions in mental 
arithmetic to solve; she was puzzled, and made an intellectual effort, 
and the peculiar movements in the organs of Self-esteem and Love of 
Approbation ceased; only a gentle and equal pulsation was felt. She 
solved the questson, and we praised her; the peculiar movements in 
Self-esteem and Love of Approbation returned and increased. This 
experiment was repeated at least four times, with the same results. I took 
out a piece of paper and began to write down notes, in pencil, of what had 
occurred, She looked at my writing, and as all attention was now with- 
drawn from herself, and her mind was occupied intellectually in observing 
what I was doing, I placed my hand on the integuments and only the 
gentle and regular pulsations of the arterial system were perceptible. 

Iam much indebted to Mr. Mapes, the father of the child, for permit- 
ting me not only to see this very interesting case, but to publish his name 
and residence, so that my remarks may be verified, or corrected if I have 
erred. . This case is replete with instruction in practical education. Ht 
tends, so far as one example can go, to prove that, by exercising the 
intellectual faculties, we do not necessarily excite the feelings; and 
also that each feeling must be addressed by objects related to itself before 
it can be called into action. 


/ 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE PHRENOLOGISTS OWN BOOK, 


This is the title of a small work on the Elements of Phrenology, 
recently published by Kay and Brother, in this city. The design of the 
work is good, though its title is somewhat novel. Its contents are mostly 
made up from the writings of Mr. Combe, and are selected and arranged 
with excellent taste and judgment, and are well calculated to give the 
reader a general idea of the elementary principles of the science. Says 
the compiler in the preface, «This Treatise is presented to the public 
with the humble view of placing within the reach of every one an 
intelligible sketch of a science which is making daily progress in the 
opinions of all classes of the community. . There must be something 
worthy of universal attention in Phrenology, when its greatest advocate 
and profoundest teacher, the eloquent Mr. George Combe, expresses 
himself in regard to it in such terms as the following: ‘1 speak literally 
and in sincerity when I say, that were I at this moment offered the wealth 
of India, on condition of Phrenology being blotted from my mind forever, 
I weuld scorn the gift; nay, were every thing I possess in the world 
placed in one hand, and Phrenology in the other, and orders issued for 
me to choose one, Phrenology, without a moment’s hesitation would be 

This little work opens very properly with the discovery and history 
of phrenology, giving a brief sketch of the labors of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim. We then have a clear and correct analysis of the several 
mental faculties, occupying the body of the work, which concludes with 
some practical directions for making examinations ; remarks on size and 
activity; description of instruments for measuring the head, with engrav- 
ings, &c., &c. As we deem this little work calculated to promote the 
iaterests of the science, we hope it will find an extensive circulation. 





MISCELLANY 
Anti-Phrenology.—It appears that Dr. F. H. Hamilton, Professor of 
Surgery in the Geneva Medical College, N. Y., has recently delivered 
a lecture against Phrenology before the Rochester Athencum. As we 
have not received a copy of this lecture from the author, and, all our 
efforts to obtain one either in this city or elsewhere, have proved entirely 
unavailing, we extract the following notice of this performance from the 
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Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of May 12th. The editor after 
complimenting Dr. Hamilton for his surgical skill, says; “Our friend 
seems determined to make himself ridiculous by meddling with his old 
aversion, phrenology—and there is now a fair prospect of ultimate suc- 
cess. If the science requires stronger evidence of its truth than has yet 
been arrayed by those illustrious philosophers whose works are spread 
over the land, it is to be found on or in the head of our intractable friend. 
With regard to the literature of the lecture, we consider that it falls so 
much below the standard of Dr. Hamilton’s ordinary productions, that 
were it not for a note entitled “apology to the public,” under his own 
name, it might have been suspected that the whole was an imposition to 
injure the reputed author, by some mischievous fellow envious of the 
doctor’s success and general reputation. In the second place, the science 
discoverable in this lecture also shines dimly. Obstinacy and the mani= 
festations of a disposition to blot out of existence whatever docs not 
accord with his own preconceived opinions, characterize this unfortunate 
Rochester lecture.”” ‘This last remark in the Boston Journal, in refere 

to Dr. Hamilton’s disposition, we have reason to believe is too true ; for 
his history, if we are correctly informed, has been marked with a con- 
tinued series of attacks on phrenology ever since he graduated at the 
University in this city, with an Anti-Phrenological Thesis. 


Interesting Fact, or Practical Phrenology Tested.—Dr. Sim, in his 
Text Book of Phrenology, which is now being published in the Western 
Phrenological Journal, at Andersontown, Ia., in deseribing the faculty 
of Acquisitiveness, relates the following fact: ‘The writer has 
often had occasion to exercise prudence when he has found this faculty 
indicated in an over-active degree in persons ranking high in the commu- 
nity for honesty of disposition. As an instance of this, it may not be 
improper to mention here the case of Benjamin Rathbun, once the great 
financier of the Stateof New York. Several years ago, I was requested 
to examine several heads blindfolded. I did so, and the first head sub- 
mitted was described as that of a very talented man, of great business 
capacity, deficient in Conscientiousness, which had decreased, very large 
perceptive faculties and Constructiveness, with inordinate Acquisitive- 
ness. I described him as prone to dishonesty, but that he would never 
be a petty thief; that he was capable of being a swindler on the largest 
possible scale. A byestander asked the question, suppose he was a 
convict, what crime should you suspect he had committed? I replied 
forgery. The handkerchief was taken from my eyes, and I was very 
politely introduced to. the gentleman above mentioned! Here was a 
denouement! The phrenologist had made out the very Rothschild of 
the West, the most trusted and the most talented business man in the 
State,—a man whom the banks and every body delighted to trust,—a 
dishonest man, a forger! Loudly did the opponents of phrenology then 
triumph, and numberless were the jokes passed upon the phrenologist, 
who in their opinion had made such an us mistake. The news- 
papers of the day rang changes on it, and the editors thought the oppor- 
tunity to crack a joke altogether too good a one to pass by. Benjamin 
Rathbun is now in the Auburn Penitentiary for committing a series of 
most complicated forgeries.”.—Were the heads of some of the financiers 
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and bankers who have recently figured so much in the public prints, 
submitted to a practical phrenologist, we fear that their cerebral develope- 
ments might be found to be no better thon those of Rathbun. 


Testimony in favor of Phrenology.—Dr. S. G. Howe, Superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, has, for many years, 
been an able and decided advocate of Phrenology. The following 
testimony in favor of the science is copied from the second volume of 
Mr. Combe’s Journal: “ Dr. Howe openly acknowledges that he owes 
whatever success has attended his exertions in improving the education 
of the blind, (and it is great) 10 the light derived from phrenological views 
of mental philosophy. ‘Before I knew phrenology, said he, ‘I was 
groping my way in the dark, as blind as my pupils; I derived very little 

« satisfaction from my labors, and fear that] yave but little toothers. Our 

upper classes are all instructed in the general principles of intellectual 

ilosophy, and we explain to them both the old and the new systems ; 

Cad never knew one of them who did not prefer the latter, while I 

have known many who have taken a deep interest in the philosophy of 

phrenology, and heard them avow that they were made happier and 

better by understanding its principles. Some of our teachers are 

persons of considerable intellectual attainments, and all of them have 

\O adopted the new philosophy since they joined the institution, not because 

“44 2 they were induced to do so by any request of mine, or on any consider- 

“ ation of extrinsic advantage to themselves, but solely beeause their duties 

led them to examine all the theories of mental philosophy, and the new 

‘system recommended itself forcibly to their understandings, and appeared 
most susceptible of practical application.’ ” 

Anthropological Society——An Association with this name was 
established in ndon, 1836, for the purpose of investigating the laws 
of the Creator in reference to the condition of man. It meets twice 
every month, the year round. ‘The leading objects of this society are 
to investigate the principles of Phrenology as exhibited in the animal, 
intellectual, moral, and religious nature of man, and the application of 
these laws to the various conditions and circumstances in which he may 
be placed in life. 

Phrenological Discussion.—A public discussion took place on the 
merits of Phrenology at New Lisbon, Ohio, about the 25th of May. 
Several physicians were engaged in the debate, which seems to have 
been conducted with much interest and ability. No decision was passed 
on the question, as the same discussion is to be resumed again about the , 
Ist of July. 


Phrenology ied to Medicine —Dr. John Epps of London, has 
recently published a work detailing many cases of Epilepsy, and other 
Nervous Affections, which he has treated successfully by means of the 
light that Phrenology has thrown on the functions of the brain. 











